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THE FRENCH AMERICAN EXCHANGE. 


On the 1st of January, 1862, sterling bills were quoted in New 
York at 1104 to 1104, and on the Ist of January, 1863, the quota- 
tion was 146 to 1474. More recently, as the reader is aware, 
sterling bills were as high as 188 and 189. The tendency of 
sterling bills throughout the American troubles has therefore 
been upward ; every presumed depreciation of the “ greenbacks”’ 
being represented by a proportionate advance in the price of 
sterling. What, at the same time, has been the tendency of 
francs? On the Ist of January, 1862, French bills were 
quoted in New York at 5.124 to 5.05, and on the Ist January, 
1863, the quotation was 3.85 to 3.80. More recently French bills 
were as lowas 3.55 to 3.50. The tendency of francs throughout 
the American troubles has therefore been downward ; every pre- 
sumed depreciation of the “ greenbacks”’ being represented by a 
proportionate decline in the price of francs. Francs and 
sterling have varied not in the same direction but in an opposite 
direction—sterling advancing, francs declining. The anomaly 
is remarkable and instructive. 

Before explaining how it is that while bills on London are 
quoted at higher and higher rates, bills on Paris are quoted at 
lower and lower rates, we will say a word or two on the course 
of exchange between New York and London for the sake of 
clearness. The par of exchange between New York and London 
is, let us say, 94 per cent. premium; or 1094 per cent., as it is 
usually expressed. Why there is this premium is owing to the 
fact, that before the period of American nationality and inde- 
pendence there were extensive dealings between the colonies 
and Europe; the colonies rating the sovereign at $4.44 in 
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Spanish silver dollars, and the sovereign continuing to be so 
rated, although we have now to do with American gold dollars 
instead of Spanish silver dollars. The 9} per cent. premium 
does nothing more than raise sovereigns to an intrinsic equality 
with American coin. Let us now advance a step further, by 
saying, that as the demand for bills on London increased in 
New York, or as the American notes in circulation became de- 
preciated, the premium on London bills increased. "When bills 
on London are quoted in New York at 188 per cent., what does 
the quotation mean? It means that the New York buyer of 
‘such bills has to pay—in notes—$8.76 for each pound sterling. 
If, then, we were to say, that at the par rate of 9} or 1094, the 
New York buyer of such bills would only have to pay say 
$4.84, the quotation of London bills might be nioleual in a 
different form. We might substract the $4.84 from the $8.76 
and say, that as $4.84 is par, $8.76 is 80 per cent. discount. 
We, of course, speak in round numbers, for, in point of fact, 
the exact amount of the depreciation is the difference between 
1094 the par, and 188 ; which in reality is 78} per cent. discount. 

The French anomaly ought, with this explanation, to be in- 
telligible. The French is 5 francs 19 centimes for $1 in 
gold; and instead of following our practice of requiring in- 
creased amounts of “ greenbacks” to buy sterling, the French 
take the “ greenbacks” as the standard, and give fewer and 
fewer francs and centimes for them. 

The French and we look at the same thing from two different 
points of view; we keeping an eye on the appreciation of 
sterling, and nothing else; the French keeping an eye on the 
depreciation of “ greenbacks,” and nothing else. For example, 
if the quotation is 188 per cent. on London, the French would 
express it as 784 per cent. discount in “greenbacks.” They 
would say, bills on London have receded, until, in exchange for 
$100 in “greenbacks,” that portion of £20 is to be given 
that is represented by no more than 21} per cent. of the £20. 
Hence, the continued decline in the quotations of French bills, 
and the continued simultaneous advance in the quotation of 
sterling bills. 

As might be supposed, it has not by any means been un- 

rofitable to watch the comparative variations in French and 
Enda bills. Indeed, a highly profitable trade is believed to 
have been carried on, and to be still in progress, the drawers 
_of sterling bills in New York meeting their engagements on 
this side of the Atlantic with such French bills as they could 
secure. Let us again see how the case stood on the Ist January, 
~ 1862 and 1863 :— 
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The French American Exchange. 


New Yorx QuvorarTions. 


1862. 1863. 
London ive 1103... 146 
Paris » 5.05 .. 98,80 


On the 1st January, 1862, exchange at 110} means exchange 
at $4.90 to the pound sterling ; and exchange at 5.05 means 14 
centimes abatement from the purchasing power of each dollar. 
On the Ist January, 1863, exchange at 146 means exchange 
at $6.40 to the pound sterling; and exchange at 3.80 means 
1 franc 39 centimes abatement from the purchasing power of 
each dollar. Now, whether was it more advantageous to buy 
Paris or London bills at these dates? The difference in the 
first case is between 16 cents ($4.84 substracted from $4.90), 
and 14 centimes ( 5.05 substracted from $5.19). The difference 
in the second case is between $1.56 ($4.84 substracted from 
$6.40), and 1.39 centimes (3.80 substracted from 5.19). In 
round numbers, 16 cents are 8d., and 14 centimes are 14d. ; 
and $1.56 are 6s. 6d., and 1.39 centimes are 4d. Therefore, 
the appreciation of London bills greatly exceeded the depre- 
ciation of Paris bills; that is to say, the purchase of both in 
New York being in “ greenbacks,” a bill on Paris could be ob- 
tained for a greater relative sum than on London with precisely 
the same amount of “ greenbacks.” In other words, those 
selling sterling exchange in New York, and providing for the 
retirement of the bills thus sold on London, were, and still 
are, in a position to realise a handsome profit by sending Paris 
bills to London. 

How far the advantage to be derived from retiring sterling 
bills by Paris bills has influenced the American exchange mar- 
ket, alvabesly to the Americans, and advanced the rates for 
gold, is a question that the Federal Government might reflect 
on with profit. From first to last it has no doubt had a ten- 
dency to limit the supply of sterling bills to the supply of Paris 
bills, because drawing sterling bills to be afterw retired 
with specie, however promising an operation in ordinary times, 
is one of some hazard when gold may advance or recede from 
1 to 5 per cent.a day. Therefore it is possible that sterling 
bills and gold were raised to an artificial premium in America 
through the cautious money-making dealings of the Exchange 
brokers. This supposition would at the same time account for 
the reaction in ee. a and gold quotations in America. 

That the supply of Paris bills in America is at present large 
is well known. It is the consequence mainly of the French 
necessities in Mexico, because the export of wines, silks, stuffs, 
&c., from French to American ports has fallen off considerably ; 
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and there is little produce in the absence of cotton shipping 
from American to French ports. While, however, the ordinary 
French American trade is much curtailed, French necessities 
in Mexico are said to be enormous. ‘The supplies of the 
French army are drawn from New York ; material is said to 
have been purchased in great quantities in Pennsylvania and 
New England, and in the absence of British and other neutral 
tonnage in the American ports, recourse is necessarily had to 
the relatively higher priced American tonnage. The whole of 
these charges are liquidated by bills on Paris. The agents of 
the French Government are reimbursed by exchange, not, we 
believe, on the Imperial treasury, nor on the Bank of France, 
but on private banking firms. This, no doubt, is one of the 
proprieties of the Mexican expedition. By this means the 
extent of the outlays of the French army are disguised, and 
there is always very nearly as much French exchange offering 
in Boston and New York as meets the ordinary demand of 
American remitters. In view of these facts parties having 
money to receive from America cannot do better than seek Paris 
bills at the market price. By so doing they will realize the 
considerable advantage at present gained by the American 
drawers of sterling bills. 
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MONEY AND LABOUR. 
No. III. 


WE are not about to write an antiquarian disquisition on the 

coinage; but to give eee of view to any historic 

sources it must be contemplated from a distance. is does 

not oblige the inquirer to linger long on each of the epochs or 

stations through which he may pass; but he will pursue his 
ath with firmer tread if he can mentally reckon the milestones 
rom his starting point to the conclusion of his journey. 

The first coins of English mintage were silver; gold fol- 
lowed ; copper succeeded. The earliest silver coins are referred 
by some writers to the year 668, in the reign of Ethelred ; but 
some doubts are thrown on this high antiquity. It is, however, 
certain that silver pennies existed in the year 1066. The 
original pound, in money, was divided into twenty shillings, 
and each shilling into twelve pennies ; but the wore | in weight 


was divided into twelve ounces, and each ounce into twenty 
pennyweights. In both cases 240 pennies, or pennyweights, 
constituted the original pound. These monied denominations, 
~~ however, had no actual representatives in the coinage, but. were 
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merely measures of account to which*men mentally referred in 
their exchanges, in regard to pounds and shillings. In the 
earliest times, then, the silver penny was the tangible standard 
familiar to the people, because it was the only measure that 
could be handled. It is supposed that the word is derived from 
the Latin pena (punishment), because crimes and offences were 
then commutable into a fine or mulct, payable in money, which 
could only be acquitted in the penny when there was no other 
coin. 

As society advanced, it became indispensable in the processes 
of buying and selling that other coins should be introduced. 
The shilling made its appearance in the year 1504, weighing 
144 grains. The gold pound sterling had preceded it, having 
been coined in 1345. Copper farthings were first coined in 
1612, and called tokens, not being entitled to the higher designa- 
tion of money. In 1672, copper halfpennies succeeded, and, 
in 1797, copper pence and twopenny pieces. This lowest order 
of coinage is here noticed because its existence cannot be 
ignored ; but any interest attaching to it is completely over- 
shadowed by the more important uses of gold and silver. » 

Originally the pound of account was a pound weight of 
silver, coined into 240 silver pennies, or pennyweights, and 
this proportion continued till the 28th of Edward the First, who 
coined the pound weight of silver into 243 pence. As a question of 
arithmetic, the deviation was slight ; as a question of monetary 
history, it is memorable ; for it marks the period when the pound 
sterling of account and the pound weight of precious metal 
parted company—a breach since widened into a chasm of vast 
dimensions. It is the remote origin of what is now called the de- 
pression or depreciation of money. The date is the year 1300. 

Edward the Third first coined the English gold pound sterling 
of account. In the first instance it weighed one ounce ; so that 
twelve ounces, or a pound weight of the metal, was coined into 
£12 sterling money of account; but in the twenty-fifth year 
of his reign it was enacted that the pound weight of gold should 
be coined into £15 sterling money of account. To preserve the 
relations between the silver and the gold, the pound weight of 
the former was now coined into 300 pennies, or £1. 5s. in its 
monied denomination. The date is the year 1352. 

Let us now contrast the depreciation or depression of money 
in its purchasing power from those early days to the present 
time. The ounce of gold once worth only £1 is now worth 
£3. 17s. 103d., and the pound weight of gold once worth £12 
is now worth £46. 14s. 6d. The pound weight of silver which 
was originally worth 20s. is now worth 66s. This prodigious 
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fall in the value of bullion, expressed in the general rise of the 


prices of all commodities, and, measured in those prices, was 
not caused by nefarious practices at the English mint, as adul- 
teration, or by the caprice of kings or statesmen; but as the 
fact is indisputable it must be accounted for, and in discussing 
this branch of the subject it is most desirable to avoid the risk 
of mere verbal controversy by strictly defining terms. There 
are three words frequently confounded both by writers and 
speakers, the sense of which must be carefully discriminated ; 
these are, debasement, deterioration, depreciation. 

Debasement means the fraudulent admixture of an inferior 
with a superior metal, as copper with silver, or silver with gold. 
In such cases the weight of the coin is preserved, but its purity 
is lost. 

Deterioration may result from fair wear and tear or from 
illegal clipping or sweating. In this case the genuine weight 
of the coin is reduced below the standard, though what remains 
of the metal is pure. 

Depreciation is a decline or enfeeblement of purchasing power, 
from whatever cause it may arise, and it may take place in 
various ways, The sovereign or gold pound sterling of account 
now contains 22 carats fine of the metal; were it reduced below 
that weight, say to 21 carats, even by Act of Parliament, a case 
of depreciation would be established. Before the discovery .of 
the silver mines of South America, one ounce of gold was only 
equal in value to 10 ounces of silver. Gradually those propor- 
tions underwent a considerable change, especially after the 
registration of the mine of Potosi in 1545, and ultimately one 
ounce of gold became worth 15 ounces of silver. This was the 
result of natural causes over which legislation had no control. 
Silver was depreciated relatively to gold in their character as 
commodities, and that depreciation was expressed in the coinage 
of the two metals. This change in the Mint regulations was 
commenced in the reign of Elizabeth, but it was one of honour- 
able adjustment compelled by necessary obedience to a law of 
nature, which had rendered silver more abundant but had not 
added to the quantity of gold. All the mutations of coinage 
which took place from the reign of Edward the First to that. of 
William the Third, axe recorded in the treatise written by Mr. iB 
William Lowndes, Secretary to the Treasury in 1695, who con- 
cludes his account in these terms :-— 

“This method of raising the extrinsic value of gold and 
silver in the denomination of the coins, as it has been constant 
in the reign of every king, so no inconvenience, disgrace or 

--mischief (as can be observed), has ever occurred by the doing 
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thereof at any time, when a just, necessary or reasonable cause 
gave occasion thereunto.” 

Though gold and silver naturally exist as raw materials before 
they can be reduced into the possession of man, they require more 
labour to be bestowed on them than any other commodity, and 
hence they have received the distinctive title of the “ precious 
metals.”? For the same reason the relative value of the two 
differs. “Gold,” says Mr. Ricardo, “is about fifteen times 
dearer than silver, not because the supply of silver is fifteen 
times greater than gold, but simply because fifteen times the 
quantity of labour is necessary to procure a given quantity 
of it.” This is why silver became depreciated after the dis- 
covery of the South American mines, when its purchasing 
power fell in the ratio of 3 to 2, not only as compared with 
gold, but as compared with all other commodities against which 
it was exchanged. 

This was the effect of a natural cause, but no similar one had 
acted on the precious metals from the Anglo-Saxon period to 
the reign of Elizabeth, though an artificial cause had acted from 
the time of Edward the First, and with increased activity under 
his successors, down to the discovery of the silver mines; and 
the most fatal consequences must have ensued had not legisla- 
tion intervened in the manner described. It was made apparent, 
in the progress of society, that the precious metals did not retain 
for any length of time a duly relative proportion to the aggre- 
gate of other marketable commodities. Population had a 
constant tendency to increase; and, of course, to feed, clothe, 
and lodge augmenting numbers it was necessary that products 
should be proportionately augmented. But since trade is based 
on the equivalency of exchanges, or a balancing proportion 
between the money that buys and the goods that are sold, it is 
obvious that balance could not have been continuously main- 
tained from epoch to epoch, unless the yield from the gold and 
silver mines had also increased in a similar ratio. But this 
double operation, as remarked, did not take place. If, then, 
monied prices had continued immutable at the same low level, 
production must have been arrested in its expansion, for more 
and more goods would have had to be given for the same amount 
of gold or silver, whether coined or uncoined. The consequence 
would have been that unrewarded labour, after struggling for a 
time, must have succumbed at last, and, like a beast of burthen, 
overloaded and underfed, have sunk to the earth and refused to 


rise. 
To avert this evil, which, unchecked, would have pauperised 
the productive classes, the pound weight sterling, both gold and 
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silver, was divided into a greater number of parts or pieces than 
formerly, each reduced part or piece being still ordered to pass 
current as legal tender for one pound sterling of money account, 
and this lowering of the weight was repeated from generation to 
generation, till, as we have seen, the gold pound has been re- 
duced from one ounce to 123 grains, and the original shilling of 
144 grains to 87 grains, This is depreciation, but it is not de- 
basement—it is a lowering in weight of the coins, not their 
fraudulent admixture or adulteration. If in the year 1797, 
when cash payments were suspended, and the paper pound was 
substituted for the gold pound, Mr. Pitt, following ancient 
precedents, had lowered the weight of the guinea from 129 
grains to 110 or 100, and continued such reductions from time 
to time as taxation and debt increased, the world would never 
have heard of what is called the “ currency question.” 

But the rise in the extrinsic value of gold and silver in the 
denomination of the coins was not the only expedient to which 
our ancestors resorted to proportion the quantity of English 
money of account to the increasing quantity of products required 
by the necessities of an increasing population. We have seen_ 
that for several centuries our only English coin was the silver 
penny, worth about fourpence-halfpenny of our modern money. 
This proved insufficient for trade and taxation, and King Henry 
the First invented the Exchequer tally. It was a wooden rod 
or staff, having no other intrinsic value than that of the timber 
of which it was made ; but it passed current for large sums in 
account as Money of the Ream, those sums being indicated by 
notches of various width. These outward signs were well under- 
stood by the illiterate who could not read, but for greater security 
the sums were written in ink. This rod or staff was bipartite, 
split in twain, one-half of which was called the tally, the other 
half the countertally. As a monetary instrument it was brought 
into use in the following manner. 

The tally was a marker of price and measure of value. Taxes 
were then collected in kind, and of these the tally was the symbol 
or representative. When the king’s purveyors wanted stores or 
provisions they applied to those who owed taxes in kind, and, 
having received them, gave a half tally to him who paid the tax. 
When the same person was called upon by the tax collectors for _@> 
his contribution to the revenue, he produced the half tally left 
with him by the king’s purveyor, and it was recognized as an 
acquittance of the tax. It was, in fact, his receipt. If any 
suspicion of fraud existed, that half of the staff retained by the 
Crown was compared with the other half which the payer held, 

_-and if the two parts fitted or tallied the business was closed. 
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This precaution was taken against forgery. The tally of wood 
was the precedent of the Exchequer bill of paper, introduced 
in 1696 by Mr. Montagu, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
afterwards Marquis of Halifax. These bills were originally 
issued for sums as low as £5 and £10, but when the Bank of 
England notes supplied the place of Exchequer money, and 
tallies were withdrawn, Exchequer bills were drawn for sums 
too large to be convenient in daily commerce. They are now 
used rather as instruments of deposit or security. It may here, 
however, be observed that Government continued to issue its 
own Exchequer bills for £5 and £10 till 1741. 

Now, both the expedients referred to—the diminution in the 
weight of the coins and the symbol of value in the tally—were 
honourable measures, aiming, and aiming efficiently, at preserving 
the equilibrium or law of definite proportion between commodi- 
ties and money. But there was a third expedient, dishonest 
and infamous. It consisted in the adulteration of the coin, 
which was a case of debasement. In discharge of its own 
debts the Crown paid away coin inferior in weight to the 
standard, but when it became creditor of its subjects for taxes, 
it refused all but coin of full weight. This was robbery in its 
most shameless and unprincipled sense. But though England 
has not been guiltless of that foul crime, it has been innocent 
compared with France. Our coins were only debased for the 
short period of seven years, from 1545 to 1552, with the excep- 
tion of the change made by Elizabeth in 1562, when she ordered 
that a coin issued for 12d. should be reckoned in all future pay- 
ments for 8d. These are the only violations of the Mint standard 
with which England is chargeable. 

The French pound (livre) and the English pound were origi- 
nally of the same weight in silver, that is, twelve ounces of the 
metal. We have seen that owing to the depreciation of money, 
the English pound, originally worth twenty shillings in a monied 
denomination, has declined to sixty-six shillings , or less than four 
ounces in weight. But the fall in the French silver pound has 
been very much greater, having sank to ten pence. What has 
been the cause of this difference? England used Exchequer 
tallies as money of the realm, which France did not. Those 
instruments arrested or stayed the fall in the coinage, which,with- 
out their intervention, must have descended to a much greater 
extent than it did. They economised the use of gold and silver, 
for they expressed taxation paid in kind, not in the precious 
metals ; and rendered the miserable alternative of debasement 
unnecessary, though they did not prevent depreciation. The 
tally not being adopted in France, depreciation would not have 
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been adequate, and hence resort was had to debasement. From 
the reign of Philip the Handsome to that of Louis the Four- 
teenth, a period of 400 years, the French standard was 
debased 235 times. 
After the Bank of England was established in 1694, bank 
notes discharged the functions of gold and silver in all domestic 
transactions, both fiscal and commercial. Subsequently, when 
the home trade demanded an addition to the circulating medium 
commensurate to the addition of vendible commodities, country 
banks were established, and their notes enlarged the volume of 
the currency. In this manner various contrivances have been 
adopted from time to time to sustain the equilibrium between 
money and goods. It is plain that when a man has supplied 
his own wants, he will cease to produce unless he can dispose of 
his surplus. This once was done by barter, now it is done by 
money ; and exchange or truck is known as buying and selling. 
This is reciprocal ; for if money buys goods, goods buy money. 
Thus sales are neither more nor less in their principle than the 
transfers of equivalents. But if money is kept scarce by law 
while commodities are multiplied by industry, then law and in- 
dustry are no longer in harmony, but in conflict. Law ceases 
to protect, it scourges. 
There are some current fallacies here to be noticed. For in- 
stance ; cheapness is a term of relation, but never used in that ~ 
sense. In popular conceptions it means much labour for little 
money ; but it might mean much money for little labour. The ; 
sense varies according to the parties to whom cheapness is re- 
lated. Buyers like the former definition, sellers the latter. 
Overproduction also admits of a double interpretation : it may 
denote that there are more goods in the market than the natural 
desires and eqetis prompt men to consume. Were such the 
case there would be no cause for complaint, for it would impl 
that all were well fed, well clothed, well lodged. Then, indeed, 
industry might enjoy a jubilee of repose. But overproduction 
may exist, and indeed is said to exist, when millions of both 
sexes suffer acutely in mind and body from want of thevery articles 
represented as excessive. In this case the apparent overpro- 
duction of goods is the real wnderproduction of money ; for 
what prevents the gratification of the natural appetites and 
desires but inability to purchase? and what does that arise from 
but the deficiency of money in the pockets of willing consumers ? 
There is, however, in some quarters a fear that money may be 
too plentiful. All history shows that this cannot apply to gold 
or silver money, for the yield of the mines has never been 
_ equal to the exchangeable products of industry. Can it apply ] 
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to paper money? By no means in any legitimate sense. It is 
not money that calls out products, but products that call out 
money. If a banker tries to force out more notes than trade 
will Siiep in circulation, the excess returns to the till from 
whence it came. Bankers only give out their notes to those 
who give them equivalent security ; and who will pay interest 
for a loan which he cannot turn to profitable account? The 
convertibility of notes into general products is one thing ; their 
convertibility into a single product, and that the scarcest of all 

roducts, and moreover Tiab e to be withdrawn from day to day 
i the combinations of avarice, is another thing. To decree a 
law of scarcity, and then complain that the wilfully intended 
scarcity exists, is the act of a fool or a knave. 

These fallacies and fears did not delude our ancestors. They 
were not alarmed at the depreciation of money, but they dreaded 
its appreciation. Continuous production, not intermittent, was 
the object of their policy. That it might not be checked in its 
expansion, they lowered the weight of the coins, so that the 
equilibrium between goods and money might be sustained. So 
far as they could they made themselves independent of the pre- 
cious metals by the use of wooden tallies. They even protected 
the coin, minted for the use of the people of England, b 
penalties on its export or melting. We are pleased to 
them barbarians, but a light, now extinguished, shone on their 
darkness. 

In our next we shall inquire how indirect taxation depreciates 
the pound sterling of account. 


a 
. — 





SPECULATIVE NOTES AND NOTES ON SPECULATION: 
IDEAL AND REAL. 


No. IV. 
THE RULING PASSION STRONG IN DEATH, 


SPECULATION now-a-days is not what it was some eighteen or twenty 
years ago. True it is that great advances have been made in all 
descriptions of scientific and other improvements, and the association 
of capital with labour has produced results astounding even those who 
inaugurated the movement. From these, and other sources, have 
sprung adventures of a multifarious character, all of which have led to 
attempts at money-making, more or less successful, according to the 
various epochs at which they have been introduced. From the date 
of the South Sea bubble to that of the final dissolution of the Royal 
British Bank,—which, as a remarkable coincidence, terminated its 
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career in the very quadrangle of the old South Sea House,—schemers 
have been found ready to take advantage of any period favourable to 
the floating of every nondescript project, the creation of a fertile brain 
or unscrupulous conscience. The rotatory motion of Dame Fortune’s 
wheel, accelerated by the propensity to acquire wealth through a royal 
road, or a more circuitous route if necessary, has, however, not always 
achieved the desired object ; and many there are who can bear painful 
testimony to the disastrous consequences of having been associated 
with Stock Exchange operations. It has been said that “ money and 
morals” are not always closely identified, and the lust for obtaining 
riches will very often interfere with the rigid exercise of honest and 
upright principle. If recent experience may be accepted as a criterion of 
the truth of the observation, the frauds perpetrated upon the public go 
far to establish the soundness of the axiom. It is impossible to glance 
back at the history of the last ten or fifteen years without being struck 
with the rapid increase of crime, produced by adventurous speculation, 
and supported at all risks when loss or discomfiture is at hand. What 
can be more appalling than the revelations of the Sadleir forgeries, 
the Crystal Palace delinquencies, or the disastrous career of Redpath, 
Pullinger, and other notorious culprits. Saddening as these are, they 
appear to be of one and the same class, all portraying unhealthy 
eagerness to obtain wealth at whatever cost or sacrifice. The 
Exchequer Bill frauds, which in their day produced a profound sensa- 
tion, originated in a temporary expedient to supply the funds requisite 
to liquidate the losses incurred through transactions in various kinds 
of securities, and which then were the popular medium for business. 

But if isolated cases exist in which such discoveries were made, they 
were far from being of the startling or frequent occurrence as those 
which have recently attracted attention ; and it is evident that the 
tone of financial morality has experienced considerable deterioration 
since the ever-memorable railway mania of 1845. Indeed, it isa 
common subject of remark among parties who have watched the 
career of events, that the gambling encouraged through the fictitious 
value which shares attained has done much to aggravate the existing 
evil,—the looseness of principle and the sacrifice of probity to secure the 
golden prize, having been only too freely sanctioned in circles where a 
higher sense of moral rectitude should have prevailed. 

Speculation, as formerly conducted, was very different to what it 
now is. Between the two systems there scarcely seems any affinity. 
At the period alluded to, the days of the Spanish, Portuguese and 
South American loans—not so far back as the time when the 
several contracts were concluded, but later, rather about the date of 
the entire conversions or confiscations, as some have not inaptly 
termed the process of reduction and curtailment carried out—there 
‘was a serious amount of fluctuation in prices, and the rage for 
dealings of this description was much more prominent than even at 
this juncture. Although Consols and other English securities were 


negotiated to a great extent, the foreign market was the scene of 
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the principal operations, and the herds of petty jobbers who infested 
the neighbourhood of Capel Court gave vitality to business, and 
increased, if possible, the extraordinary animation witnessed in that 
locality. The Hebrews, as a nation, have always constituted a con- 
siderable majority of the operators, but in addition, numerous aliens 
and others, who in periods of political disturbances left the place of 
their birth and made England a refuge, became connected with the 
Stock Exchange, and for want of better means of employment, or 
probably a readier way of obtaining a precarious livelihood, followed 
the course of prices, and were speculators for the ‘‘ rise” or the “ fall” 
as the inclinations and an appreciation of the daily intelligence 
received induced them to act. At that time, being placed in a peculiar 
situation—in fact in a degree associated with one of the old contracting 
firms—I was brought in contact with many of these people, and 
possessed opportunities rarely enjoyed of watching the ravages of the 
cankerworm that has eaten to the core of many an honest heart, and 
blighted the most brilliant prospects of many a happy family. Old 
and young, rich and poor, have I seen drawn into this inextricable 
vortex, each struggling with his own particular views, to attain the 
one grand object, but never in reality gaining ; and when disappointed 
and heart broken, sinking into decrepitude, and at last the grave. 
No long list of railway shares, guaranteed or unguaranteed, existed 
then ; no miscellaneous companies or joint-stock bank securities, 
unlimited or limited ; these were little known or understood. For 
speculation—for making a fortune, or more likely losing one—the 
Peninsular or Transatlantic bonds exhibited attractions of the most 
remarkable character, and in these the great bargains were effected. 

But transactions of this character, desperate though they were, 
and involving, as they almost. invariably did, enormous losses, were 
managed with more scrupulous regard to honour than in the present 
day. Men, it is not to be denied, overspeculated and failed, and 
in some instances fraud and chicane were established ; but in the 
aggregate the failures never exhibited, as they do now, an almost 
disregard of moral responsibility and those principles supposed to 
cement that confidence which is the basis of society. 

One remarkable instance I may mention of the dread infatuation 
attending a speculative career, which came under my own notice, the 
individual in question being related to the most noble Spanish families, 
He was a fine young fellow, who, having received all the accomplish- 
ments that careful culture, and a first-class education can bestow, left 
Madrid for this metropolis, to enter into a mercantile life. With the 
best introductions, and capital to boot, he soon gained admission into 
the highest City circles, and here his first fatal step was made. He 
happened to be thrown amongst those intimately mixed up with the 
extensive business of the Mendizabals, and other similar firms, whose 
entire concerns were one vast game of speculation,—London being the 
centre and Paris the next great mart of their transactions. Although 
repeatedly warned of the influence of a “first bargain,” especially if 
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it shows a profit, he listened to the voice of temptation, and was 
speedily trepanned. His own sources of information were good, and 
had faith been preserved by the governments of Spain and Portugal, 
he would have realized an enormous fortune; but their conduct, 
disgraceful as it has always been with respect to their foreign 
credit, soon produced one of those marvellous convulsions which 
brought ruin and despair to parties not prepared to believe 
in their iniquitous proceedings. My poor friend Perez Y—— 
suffered with others, and after passing through the ordeal of inability 
to pay his “differences,” again entered the arena with ardour to retrieve 
his position, but with very meagre success, Occasionally there was a 
bright hope, a notion that the fickle goddess would favour him ; yet the 
glorious opportunity never arrived, and he was shortly reduced to 
comparative beggary, with little or no prospect of relief. A long 
friendship, however, had been maintained between us, and despite his 
confirmed monomania for speculation, I felt I could not wholly discard 
one who was in all other respects a most amiable and pleasant com- 
panion. 

Eventually he left the country, and my sphere of occupation having 
changed, Perez Y——, Spanish, Portuguese and other foreign 
securities he had dealt in, were temporarily forgotten. Whenever I 
visited the City, however, I made enquiries of some of our old ac- 
quaintances, who could only give me partial mee respecting my 
missing friend, and that was not of the most sati ry character, I 
nevertheless gleaned that he had visited Paris, Frankfort and Amster- 
dam, following his infatuated vocation, losing caste in most places 
through the unfortunate results of his operations. 

One evening, when I had just finished my last slip—part of the 
shreds and patches that give consistency to the general contents of a 
daily broad sheet—I was startled from a momentary reverie by a 
sonorous knock at the door of my chambers. 

Before I had scarcely time to collect myself and intimate that the 
party might enter, a little girl, meanly attired, thrust a note towards 
my table, and, without the least further enquiry, disappeared. I 


instinctly seized the missive, and recognised the handwriting ; it ran 
as follows :— 











- Buildings, Street, 
Stepney Green. 

“ Mui Amigo M——I have managed to reach — again, and have lived 
in seclusion here some weeks, broken up by disease and want. Few are now 
left me of my old acquaintances. Have you the inclination or time to pay me 
a visit? Donde estan tus flores brillante juventud ! 

“ Weeping ee 2 


I confess I was singularly affected by this epistle ; it touched an old 
chord, and I at once resolved to seek his abode. From the address I 
could tell he had taken up his quarters near a spot where he had pre- 
viously been compelled to sojourn through Sn of circum- 


edly arranged them, 


“stances, and gathering together my papers, I h 
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and was speedily in the broad glare of the public thoroughfares, 
Fleet Street was soon passed; Cheapside in succession, and then 
the Bank. Impelled by curiosity I°did not continue a direct route, 
but turned aside, and threading several of the narrow passages at the 
end of Bartholomew Lane, wandered in several places, where, in 
earlier days, Perez and I had frequently been together. Little altera- 
tion had occurred in their appearance. The same dull, heavy air 
semed to pervade the neighbourhood, and although improvements had 
made progress, their irregularity indicated no settled order or system. 
It was rather advanced in the evening, but the lights and sounds 
proceeding from several of the local refectories plainly indicated that 
although the business of the day had passed, many of their frequenters 
remained. A thought suddenly struck me as I approached one from 
which my poor friend had on several occasions addressed me letters. 
Entering, I explained my object, viz. to ascertain if any of his old 
acquaintances still resorted there, and was fortunate enough to dis- 
cover two who remembered him well, and who were thoroughly 
acquainted with the whole of his antecedents. The elder gentleman 
also was not entirely unknown to myself, and volunteering to accom- 
pany me, we made our way thence through Bishopsgate, across 
Spitalfields, down Whitechapel, on to Mile End, and reached, in less 
than an hour, the place designated in the note left at my Chambers. 

“ Ah!” remarked my companion, looking at the row of small tene- 
ments towards which we were directing our steps, “this is what a great 
number of them come to. It is a desperate game ; but some fare even 
worse, distressing as the case may be—suicide, expatriation—all the 
fearful consequences of this kind of life !” 

This was delivered in the style of an apostrophe ; for he well knew 
that I was acquainted with many similar instances, from which the 
most fearful results had accrued to individuals thus compromised. 

Having arrived at our destination, my knock at the door was soon 
answered. I enquired whether Mr. Perez Y- was residing 
there. 

“Oh! you mean the gentlemen that’s ill,” said the girl attending 
the inquiry, and whom I recognised as the bearer of my summons. 

“T mean a foreign gentlemen—a Spaniard,” was my response. 

“Yes ; the poor gentlemen that’s ill, you mean,” repeated the girl. 
“You're the friend then,” continued she, “that he has been expect- 
ing all the evening ; he'll be-glad you’ve come.” 

Motioning us to follow, we ascended a narrow staircase ; the dilapi- 
dated state of the house and its confined position betokening the 
poverty of the inhabitants. Our progress was, however, arrested by 
a peremptory hush, and the appearance of the doctor afforded the 
opportunity for ascertaining the state of the health of his patient. 
He gave an unfavourable account of the ravages of the disease—con- 
sumption in its worst form—and said it was, in his opinion, a question 
of only a few days. As the poor fellow was delirious, he advised 
caution in the proposed interview. 

The dim light from the piece of candle that guided our footsteps 
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cast a heavy shadow on the wall as we passed onwards, and prepared 
us in a measure for the spectacle we were about to encounter. 

There, on a low trestle bed, ‘was stretched the careworn invalid. 
His naturally well-formed frame had been so completely invaded by 
disease, that he was merely the shadow of his former self. Sallow 
in complexion when in health, the contrast was now indeed striking. 
The lines of his features were sharp and distinct, and his high, pale brow 
was well developed beneath his crisp, curly black hair. It was true he was 
“wandering,” as the nurse said, when she applied a saturated handker- 
chief to his mouth to relieve his thirst, for he knew noone. I endea- 
voured to obtain a recognition, but in vain. He rolled in his bed, not as 
if in agony, but as though he were enjoying himself in society. Talking 
in-his native tongue, the motion of his hands and his significant 
gesticulations seemed to indicate that he was impressing advice upon 
an imaginary acquaintance. I could distinguish at intervals some- 
thing of what he said ; but, from my imperfect knowledge of Spanish, 
I was unable to catch everything. The strongly and oft-repeated 
exclamation, as he raised his head, of “ Si, senor, vende tu camisa y 
comprate los vales” (“Yes ; sell your shirt, and buy the bonds”) was 
sufficient to inform me that he supposed he was in his accustomed 
haunts, surrounded by the associates of former periods. It was 
remarkable that at that very time a sensible rise had taken place in 
Portuguese, one of his favourite securities ; and the people of the house 
mentioned his partiality for reading the foreign news, and his constant 
enquiries respecting the price of stock. 

Thus we found poor Perez previously to his death, and thus we left 
him. Still the same strain during the brief interval that preceded the 
termination of his earthly career; but although his wants were 
quickly provided for, and helping hands, had he recovered, would 
have been extended from several quarters, ‘there was evidence of “the 
ruling passion strong in death,” furnishing another instance of the 
mysterious influences which control and regulate our different destinies. 


a 
> 


THE MYSTERY OF MONEY EXPLAINED.* 


Tri celebrated Mr. John Greaves, Savilian professor of astronomy in 
the University of Oxford, and the first person in modern times who 
attempted to make an exact measurement of the Great Pyramid of 
Gizeh in the year 1637, was among the earliest economists who 
directed public attention to the “mystery of money.” He was a 
man vastly before his age, and his warning voice was disregarded. 
More than two centuries have elapsed since he wrote the following 
admonition to trade :— 

“Tf those advantages which one country may make upon another 
in the mystery of exchanges and valuation of coins be not thoroughly 


stery of Money Explained; and Illustrated by the Monetary History 
anand fromthe Norman ——— tothe Present Time, London: hesasear 
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discovered and prevented by such as sit at the helm of the State, it 
may fare with them, after much commerce, as with some bodies after 
much food—that, instead of growing full and fat, they may pine away 
and full into irrecoverable consumption.” 

In the judgment of the author of the volume now before us, which 
is published anonymously, this ‘“‘ Mystery of Money ” is still involved 
in as thick darkness as when Mr. Greaves wrote, and his object is to 
throw light on the subject, which he has done with rare skill, pro- 
found judgment, and a fulness of knowledge entitling him to take rank 
with the most accredited teachers of economic science. In noticing 
his book we purpose to allow the author to speak for himself, and not 
to write an essay after the fashion of most modern reviewers, who 
are more eager to parade their own erudition, whatever that may be, 
than to present the arguments of their author and his peculiar mode 
of treatment. 

The first chapter contains a general statement of the opinions held 
by many eminent men in reference to the essential characteristics of 
money, in which the writer observes, that “ taking a general survey 
from the Norman Conquest to the present day, we shall find that the 
general tendency of our monetary measures has been such, as to make 
it the apparent interest of Jews and Jewish Christians to pursue a 
policy adverse to the public welfare ; and hence many of these selfish, 
clever, but narrow-minded men have been frequently tempted to 
enrich themselves without any regard to the sufferings of others, or 
to the punishment which the reaction of their selfish policy has in 
the end brought on themselves.” Every one conversant with prac- 
tical finance will concur in this condemnation, but when we investi- 
gate the sources from which Selfishness thus arms itself with Power 
to inflict wrong, we enter upon a field of discussion in which, were 
our present purpose controversial, we might be inclined to throw 
down the gauntlet, and invite the writer to a friendly passage at 
arms. The fundamental question is, “Ought money to possess 
intrinsic or representative value?” and our author favours the 
former view. In this lies the root of the evil he would extirpate ; but 
he does not perceive that it is hydra-headed. Uno avulso non deficit 
alter. In the foreign exchanges, money, in the scientific acceptation 
of that term, is never used ; among ourselves we may call 5 dwis, 
3 grains of gold “money,” but to the foreigner it is nothing else but 
commodity, in the same sense as a weight of iron or coal ; and it is 
as commodity, not as money, that it is received as the universal 
equivalent. It is, therefore, only within the realm of an independent 
kingdom, having its own proper laws and institutions, that money, 
as a representative instrument, can or ought to circulate ; but if, on 
the other hand, it be allowed to possess any intrinsic value whatever, 
then the liability to abuse instantly arises, and Selfishness is tempted 
to exercise its nefarious and destructive ingenuity. 

Differing from the author, as we do, on his selection of the precious 
metals as the proper instruments of domestic exchange, or as “ money 
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of the realm,” we also consider him guilty of a sin of omission in an 
historic narrative, for duing little more than making a bare recognition 
of those Exchequer Tallies which have played so distinguished a part 
in English taxation. To this we refer, not in a reproachful but in a 
regretful spirit, for it reminds us of the manager of a rural theatre, 
who announced the performance of Hamlet, the character of the 
Prince of Denmark being omitted by particular desire. Those Tallies 
were the exponents of symbolism or representative money, the legiti- 
mate precursors of Exchequer bills, and deserved from a monetary 
historian an elaborate explanation. We Lave made these remarks 
not out of any disrespect or hostility to the author of the volume, but 
to guard ourselves against the possible charge of unqualified approval 
of his whole work. Parmenio admired the sterling virtues of 
Alexander ; the courtiers alone praised his wry neck. 

The second, third, and fourth chapters are narratively historical, 
and bring the subject down to the establishment of the Bank of 
England, in the year 1694. From these sections of the work the 
reader will derive a rich fund of amusement and instruction, and 
their careful perusal will form an admirable preparation for the 
study of the science of money; in which view we strongly recommend 
them to the student, and to all engaged or about to engage in bank- 
ing pursuits. These chapters trace, step by step, the gradual decline 
in the weight of the pound sterling, both gold and silver ; they point 
out the consequences of the mutation of rents and other payments 
into money which had formerly been discharged in kind, the various 
oppressions that followed on the cessation of barter, and the subtle 
devices of tyranny when kings began to practise the mean arts of 
grasping and usurious scriveners. When coin was introduced, the 
moneyers, or officers of the Mint, quickly perceived how they could 
benefit themselves by false weights and spurious metal; and, so 
early as the days of Henry the First, ninety-two of these scoundrels 
were executed. . But Henry himself was not more honest than his 
servants, for he did not scruple to enrich himself with the proceeds 
of a new coinage. One of the old chroniclers says: “By thus 
changing the money, all things became most dear, whereof a right 
sore famine ensued.” In the time of the Plantagenets a rebellion was 
as good to the crown as a “ mine,’ it serving as an excuse for 
seizing so portable an article as “coin.” Silver was scarce, and gold 
and copper were not yet minted, and, of course, because silver was 
scarce it was dear, and only to be obtained by giving for it a large 
amount of produce ; thus the many suffered that the few might be 
rich, and such was the mortality that an old historian declares “The 
living scarce sufficed to bury the dead.” Under Richard Ceeur de 
Lion, “the richest had enough to do to maintain themselves.” 
Fitz-Osborn, called “Longbeard,”’ was hung in chains because he 
roused the people to resistance: and Robin Hood sought shelter 
in Sherwood forest. But though famine raged, corn was less scarce 
-“than money, for corn was exported from England to St. Valeri. 
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How King John persecuted the Jews to get hold of their precious 
metal is too well known to be here dwelt upon. Under Henry IIL, 
the Pope’s nuncio exacted the dues payable to Rome with such severity 
that usurers were enabled to exact sixty per cent. for loans. Henry 
ITI. farmed out the Jews to his brother Richard Earl of Cornwall, 
who made what he could out of them. Richard was a shrewd 
discounter. The Pope wanted to borrow 500 marks of him, but he 
refused, saying that he could not conveniently distrain on His Holiness. 

During 200 years the only English money was silver, 240 silver 
pennies, each worth 4d. of our money, being a pound sterling. Edward 
I. coined the pound weight of silver into 243 pence ; and Edward IIL. 
introduced gold coin of English mintage. This is the epoch of the 
first depreciation or depression of the pound of account, and its 
continuous fall is traced by our author through succeeding reigns to 
the reign of William ITI., when the Bank of England was established. 
The report of a Committee of the House of Commons in 1690 is re- 
ferred to, which shows, even at that distant date, that the “‘ hard 
calculators” understood the art of feathering their own nests by 
playing off gold and silver as coins against gold and silver as com- 
modities. The simple facts are these. Silver was very scarce in 
France, and to attract it to his dominions, Lovis XIV. raised its 
value 10 per cent.; so that £100 in silver, after the promulgation of 
the royal edict, discharged a debt of £110, or bought goods in equal 
proportion. The consequence was that the English bullion traffickers 
sent the silver coin to France ; and “the working goldsmiths of London 
stated in a petition to the House of Commons, that in the course of 
six months more than 3,000,000 ounces of silver had been exported 
to France from this country by private persons.” Of course all the 
coins of full weight were sent while the lighter ones remained ; and 
this compelled a recoinage in England. The market price of silver 
rose to 5s. 8d. per ounce, while the Mint price was only 5s. 2d. But 
as the Government were obliged to get hold of the commodity before 
it could convert that commodity into coin, it had to offer a premium 
of 6d. per ounce for the silver brought to the Mint, and it received 
large quantities of old plate. The Earl of Liverpool, in his celebrated 
letter to the king, states that the actual amount of this silver coi 
was £6,882,908, and the actual loss to the nation £2,703,164, which 
was what the “hard calculators ” gained. 

We now arrive at the epoch of the Bank of England, founded in 
1694. Lord Bolingbroke reveals the secret policy of its establishment, 
which was to create a class of creditors dependent on the Crown, who 
might counterbalance the power of the Tory landlords who desired the 
restoration of the éxiled house of Stuart. Then it was that Exchequer 
tallies, the true “money of the Realm of England,” were funded and 
withdrawn from circulation, and the monetary prerogative of the 
Crown was transferred to the Banking Corporation of Threadneedle 
Street. At this period money was composed of gold, silver, and Bank 
notes, and the two metals were equally legal tender to any amount, 
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This system continued till 1774, when it was again deemed expedient - 
to recoin the silver which had become defaced and lessened in weight, 
partly by fair wear and tear and partly by illegal sweating and clipp- 
ing. Then it was enacted that silver by tale should only be legal 
tender up to £25 at one payment, unless it was of full weight, in which 
case it continued to be legal tender to any amount ; but the restriction 
ceased in 1783, when the new coinage was completed. 

The next memorable event was the suspension of cash payments in 
1797. Thengold ceased to be money ; the weight of the silver coins, 
though not formally repealed, became a matter of such indifference that 
Mr. Vansittart, when Chancellor of the Exchequer, declared that the 
national debt might be paid off in crooked sixpences. The entire faith 
of all contracts, public and private, was committed to paper ; and 
money, deprived of intrinsic value, became purely representative of 
taxation and commodities. 

After the conquest of Napoleon and the pacification of Europe, cash 
payments were restored, and to that subject the sixth chapter of the 
volume is devoted. It will well repay a careful perusal, for it contains 
a searching criticism of the speech with which Mr. Robert Peel intro- 
duced the measure. That speech is described as a dextrous plagiarism 
of the Earl of Liverpool’s “ Treatise on the Coins of the Realm,” which 
was first published in 1806 ; but Mr. Peel warped it so as to suit the 
special object he had in view. To effect his purpose he took from the 
treatise just as much as gave a vivid colouring to his own arguments, 
suppressing whatever militated against them. In this manner he quoted 
the monetary policy of Edward I., of Elizabeth, and William IIL, 
which he lauded to the skies, concealing what Lord Liverpool had 
bitterly condemned in their conduct. Mr. Peel then denied that the 
Bank of England had ever given more than £3. 17s. 9d. for an ounce 
of gold, by which he made the House of Commons believe that. the 
market price and the Mint price of gold had ever been identical, 
though Mr. Abraham Newland, cashier of the Bank of England, had 
distinctly proved the contrary, in the evidence he gave before the 
Lords’ Committee in 1797. Mr. Peel also asserted that gold was the 
single English standard of value, though silver had been the sole 
standard from the foundation of the monarchy down to the reign of 
King Edward the III., who first coined gold as money ; and from his 
reign a double standard of gold and silver had notoriously ruled to the 
suspension of cash payments in 1797. However, Mr. Peel was in the 
position of a fortunate pleader with a worthless cause addressing 
credulity and ignorance, which accepted his errors of fact as authentic 
history, and received his pompous sophisms as logical demonstrations. 
He persuaded Parliament that his measure would restore the ancient 
monetary policy of the realm, and the famous Act of 1819 became the 
law of the land. 

The seventh chapter explains the results in the widely spread ruin 
that immediately followed. In 1822, Government, though still blind 
-“or obstinate in their folly, relaxed the law. It was compelled 
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to do so to avert revolution. Agriculture, commerce, shipping, 
banking, the wholesale and retail traders, would otherwise have been 
precipitated into one common grave of bankruptcy. The object of 
the Act of 1819 was to contract the currency, and all prices fell so 
low as to be unremunerative ; the object of the measures of 1822 was to 
expand the currency, and then prices became remunerative. Thus 
the nature of the remedy showed the nature of the evil. But how 
was it that the measures of 1822 were followed by the panic of 1825 ? 
The solution of this problem is to be found in the difference between 
coin and bullion. Prosperous internal trade can only exist where 
goods rise to the taxation level expressed in money, but when this 
happens, goods become dearer than coin ; the consequence is that the 
coin is sent abroad to settle the balances of trade, not indeed as 
sovereigns or money, but as bullion commodity : then the Bank con- 
tracts .its notes to bring down the price of goods, and such is the 
rationale of panic as shown in 1825. This is called “ rectifying the 
exchanges,” but in plain words it is the process by which the products 
of laborious industry are periodically transferred into the pockets of 
discounters, usurers, and that distinctive class of political economists 
who rejoice in the title of “‘ hard calculators.” 

The eighth chapter continues the account of the trading distress ; 
narrates the circumstances attending the first modification of the 
Usury Laws ; describes the rise of the new school of Bank of England 
directors ; animadverts on the joint-stock mania; points out the 
immense mercantile losses in 1837, chiefly arising out of the American 
trade, caused by the insane policy of President Jackson ; and dwells 
forcibly on the unhappy effects of the new Poor Law. 

The ninth chapter is devoted to the Income Tax and the Monetary 
Complement Act of 1844, introduced to correct the deficiencies of the 
Act of 1819, which was declared at the time of its being passed to 
have been so perfect a measure as to have settled the currency question 
for ever. It also refers to the French Revolution of 1848, pointing out 
the wretched predictions of the “Times” newspaper, and the subse- 
quent confessions of the editor, that all his menacing prophecies were 
the mere ravings of a shallow or disordered brain. Whoever will 
read the article in the “Times” of the 18th March, 1848, which 
described the French Bank directors as lunatics, and the article that 
appeared on the 16th February, 1849, in which they are represented 
as wise beyond the wisdom of Solomon and Lord Bacon combined, 
must surrender all pretensions to common sense if they can regard 
the “ Times” as a financial authority. The contrast between the two 
articles would be faintly described as startling, though no doubt they 
both subserved the temporary purposes for which they were written ; 
but public opinion, of which the “Times” assumes to be the organ and 
expositor, does not consist in the grossness of inconsistency and con- 
tradiction. ; 

We need not dwell on the provisions of the Act of 1844. The 
panics of 1847 and 1857 prove it to be even a worse failure in legislation 
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than the Act of 1819. Of course, it suits the “hard calculators,” 
who sound its praise in hymns of gratitude. They have even the 
consummate impudence to declare that a panic in regular cycles of 
ten years is a national blessing ; it exterminates, they tell us, unsound 
firms by dragging them to the ground ; but they are too cunning to 
tell us into whose pockets passes the property of those who are de- 
spoiled. Under this law we have seen the Bank with millions of 
sovereigns in its cellars forbidden to use them, and driven to solicit 
the Government to rescue it from bankruptcy by suspending the 
statute, after it had prostrated wiser and better men than Her Majesty’s 
ministers. We have seen discounts violently oscillating between 2 
and 10 per cent., and men rich in goods, solvent in every sense, 
brought to ruin because they could not convert those goods into gold, 
not because gold did not exist at the banks, but because the banks 
dared not put gold into circulation during a reign of terrorism. 
Chapter ten we pass over, not in disrespect, for it is well worthy of 
perusal, but our space is nearly filled, and we must hasten to chapter 
eleven, in which our author unlaurels Lord Overstone, and shows him 
to be destitute of both foresight and judgment. His lordship’s eulogy 
on the Act of 1819 proves him utterly ignorant of the history of 
monetary legislation, and his encomium of that of 1844 is convicted 
of shallowness by the panics it has created. All that Lord Overstone 
contends for in his defence of the scheme is that the convertibility of 
the note has been secured. What should we think of a shipbuilder 
boasting that none of his vessels had foundered at sea, because they 
had never been out of dock ; but this is the case with the Act of 1844, 
in its division of the Bank into two departments ; the gold is perma- 
nently detained in the cellars, it is not allowed to go into the sea of 
commerce, it runs no risk, being confined under lock and key, and 
the governor of the bank admitted before the Lords’ Committee in 
1848 that he must have stopped payment had not the Treasury letter 
been published, though he had eight millions and a-half of gold in his 
vaults. Itisin this manner that convertibility is secured, but at 
what cost tothe merchant $ Mr. Thomas Baring answered that ques- 
tion in April, 1847, by stating that “the export of about £7,000,000 
of gold depreciated the value of other kinds of British property to 
the extent of £100,000,000 ;” so that to hold £1 in a particular 
commodity, £14 and upwards were sacrificed in other commodities. 
This is Lord Overstone’s boast,—this is his notion of converti- 
bility; such are his views of financial conservatism. Nor let 
it be forgotten that this coronetted banker expressed his deep and 
angry regrets that the Treasury letter of 1857 had not been detained 
for twenty-four hours, for, had that been done, then, as he asserted in 
the House of Lords, all the London joint-stocks would have 
“erumbled to pieces.” Such a catastrophe might have caused tri- 
umphant rejoicings in Lothbury ; but sure we are that Lord Over- 
stone would have stood alone among the peerage in chuckling over the 


-~ ruins of metropolitan industry. 
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To all who earnestly desire to penetrate “the mystery of money” 
in its inner recesses, we earnestly recommend the reflective perusal of 
the tenth chapter, which opens out an immense vista of thought ; and 
we would specially point attention to the admirable analysis of the 
late Mr. Cayley’s elaborate report. 

We have now sufficiently indicated the character of this highly 
instructive volume, the result of close observation and long experience. 
The author tells us that he has “ been engaged in trade and banking 
since the year 1801,” so that he must possess a varied knowledge of 
- the mercantile world. He has witnessed catastrophes so violently dis- 

rupting that it would be no exaggeration to assimulate them to 
commercial volcanoes. The most prudent firms have been prostrated 
under his eye, and he has marked the career of the wildest speculations. 
Such a man may fairly present himself in the character of a public 
teacher, and claim to be a guide to the rising generation of bankers 
and merchants. In him productive industry possesses a wise cham- 
pion, and usury an implacable foe. 


a> 
> 





STRAWS TELL WHICH WAY THE WIND BLOWS. 


WHENEVER any temporary excitement arises at the Stock Exchange, 
it is curious to notice the groups of busy operators lounging near the 
Bank, in the neighbourhood of Cornhill, at the entrance of Capel 
Court, near Hercules passage, or in the front of the Royal Exchange. 
Be the weather fine or wet there they are in anxious congregation 
discussing the prospects of the favourite investments of the hour, and 
the various fluctuations are noted with the most eager attention ; the 
rise or fall of a quarter to a half per cent. enriching some, while the 
same mutations in an equal proportion impoverish others. The aura 
sacra fames would indeed seem to be strong as ever, and watching 
the revivals of character in the course of the changes of the last fifteen 
or twenty years, many of the outside dealers, though they have fre- 
quently courted fortune’s smile, and have encountered in return only 
her frown, still pursue their career with an ardour which is truly 
marvellous. 

Keen eyes can trace the features of Jew and Gentile among these 
motley assemblies who have haunted the neighbourhood from genera- 
tion to generation, and who, by occasional slices of luck, appear likely to 
secure a position, but never ultimately realise it. But the tendency is 
ever the same, and they embody in personal illustration the never- 
ending task of Sisyphus. If in the days gone by the great attraction 
of speculative prices was centered in the shares of the Churnett Valley, 
the Trent Valley, or some of the other valley routes which were 
mapped out, but several never thoroughly projected, and North Stafford- 
shire shares, with Oxford and Worcester, absorbed the chief fluctua- 
tions which were then presented, precedence can now be claimed for 
the long-neglected Greek stock, Turkish kaimes, or Spanish passive, 
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each in turn taking as wide a circle in price as any of those far- 
famed railway securities. 

Where the second and third class of speculators come from or go 
to is a problem almost as difficult to solve as that furnished by 
Charles Dickens in connexion with post-boys and dead donkeys, 
That they live, move, and have a being is not the least matter of 
doubt ; that they are to be seen actively engaged in business 
between the hours of 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. is well attested by their 
appearance and position in the purlieus named ; but to what points 
they all retire when the shades of evening draw in, and how they 
dispose of themselves when the great game of speculation is over, or 
has became exhausted, taxes the ingenuity of the most observant. To 
talk of the operations inside the house having been large, the transac- 
tions outside the house recently, particularly associated with these small 
securities, must have been of great magnitude, and money cannot fail 
to have been made by the more adventurous, if they have had con- 
fidence sufficient to follow the course of the market, in taking Greek 
up from 7 to 8, to 28 and 29 per cent. ; Kaimes from 29, the price at 
which they were first introduced to the notice of the British public, 
to 49}, the highest quotation they have attained ; or Spanish passives, 
which from a doubtful 21 have risen to 30. The business proper in 
foreign securities has became one huge speculation, and, first fed by 
moderate transactions, these have increased, until now, such is the 
volume of engagements, that it is difficult to estimate to what extent 
they may be carried. 

The rage will continue until these several stocks are either placed 
on a better footing through the progress of events in those various 
countries, or a collapse shall be brought about by failures, when 
startling revelations will be made of the unstable bases upon which 
many of these transactions have been conducted, and then will succeed 
the customary reaction, creating heaviness, accompanied by a revulsion 
in prices. The effect upon the horde of petty operators outside the house 
so soon as any change of this character ensues will be remarkable. The 
bright hats, the smart ties, the new coats, the cable chains, and the 
bulbous pins, will gradually tone down, or altogether disappear ; andthe 
spirit of seediness quickly make himself visible in the shape of tight-fit- 
ting and close-buttoned garments, greasy chapeaux, and the absence of 
Paris gloves. My friend of yesterday, who, full of vigorous hope, rushes 
up to me impetuously, and asks me what I think of Turkish Consolidés, 
Greek or Spanish passives, and who, of course, believes that they will 
go higher—because the wish is father to the thought—has seen his ups 
and downs in this line before. He has had years of experience, it is 
a mania with him, and therefore he is prepared, for present ease and 
comfort, to take the ultimate risk. He went through the fever of 
1824-25, when Real del Monte shares touched 300 pm., though after- 
wards, in succeeding years, they sold at 5s. per share. In the railway 
period of 1847-48 he was again in complete swing, and possessed at 
the end of the period sufficient scrip and shares of defunct schemes 
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to paper his rooms, as a memorial of his folly. And now again, 
though an old man, fresh in visage and quick-sighted, he is with the 
same spirits and unflagging zeal rushing in with the new school, 
believing that if he lost then, he may now gain, and ultimately retire 
with a competency. The lessons of the past he candidly confesses 
have produced little weight or influence with him ; he has speculated all 
his life, and he thinks he is too far advanced in years to dispense with 
the excitement. Originally he came from a Dutch family, who, either 
as bankers or merchants, made gigantic fortunes ; and he is the sole 
representative of the patriarchal tree who may properly be said to 
have tasted poverty in any form. Perhaps, however, his cup of 
bitterness has never been filled to the brim, or he might have sought 
‘some other and more ennobling calling ; but having managed to hang 
about, and run in and out of the counting-houses of his former friends 
and now wealthy associates, though frequently as near as possible 
coming to grief, he has escaped the penalty attaching to the mishaps 
of many of his regular comrades, who, if once “ knocked out of time,” 
never hud the chance of recovering their position. He will probably 
again live through this foreign stock mania, and after making 
a little money find it run as rapidly through his fingers as he 
did before ; perchance he may this time lose everything, break down, 
and have to vanish altogether from the scene of his operations, 
like better and greater men. 

And mind, it is only a very serious shock such as this, even 
if this did accomplish the object, that would_take him into other 
paths for a livelihood, though his opportunities for a change have 
been, and still continue to be, numerous. The other gay birds 
of plumage will, after a short period, become birds of passage; a 
strong migration will set in, principally to the provinces and outlying 
districts, and some will take refuge in prisons; the few that remain 
will consist of the seasoned and casehardened individuals whocan either 
run the gauntlet of a small amount of indebtedness, or eke out a dreary 
subsistence until some new fashion in speculation shall be introduced. 
In a celebrated case years ago, heard before Mr. Commissioner Holroyd, 
a question turned upon the identity of certain securities in which the 
members of a family were interested under an old estate. The point 
was raised and evidence brought forward to show that the bankrupt 
had been interested in a particular description of Spanish American 
Stock. One witness, a highly respectable tradesman, was called to 
prove his knowledge of some transactions at the particular time ; and 
when questioned admitted that he had been “a speculator on the 
Royal Exchange” (at that time the outside operators occupied that 
place as their chief post of dealings) ; and in answer to interrogatories 
from Mr. Edwin James, added that he was “a speculator in the 
complete sense of the word, for he had everything to gain and nothing 
to lose ;’ but he soon got tired of the harassing life, after incurring 
numerous liabilities, at length returning to his settled avocation, regret- 
ting he had ever, even in the height of the furore of 1825, neglected it. 
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THE NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM DISTRICT 
BANKING COMPANY. 


Tue following is the report of the official liquidators of this bank, dated 


the 5th December, 1862. 
Referring 


to the report of the 16th February, 1861, it will be seen that 


the outstandings of the bank at that period were taken as follows :— 


Bills... =... se 13 Nl 
Debtors... eee oe 
Properties ... ove one 
Shareholders 200 eee 
Derwent Iron Company ... 


‘itto 
Carr Brothers & Co. 


oor 


in respect of second sale. i ove 


wd” Sas 

we 138,700 
172,510 
.« 101,200 
we «90,415 
. 869,981 
61,300 
95,000 


£1,088,515 


eee eee eee 


o;jocoococeco 
oloocoooooceo 








Of these there has been received from that period the following :— 


Bills on hand ... —_ on oh 
Debtors ae ‘ian fete “ 
Properties oon ae on pea 
° rte are nll pas ont 
Derwent Iron Company eve ses 
Interest pum eee ont 
To which add— 


Cash in hand February 16th, 1861 ... one 


£47,901 14 6 
63,348 5 1 
42,111 19 11 
63,114 12 
13,548 0 
2,686 15 


£232,711 8 


olows 


59,409 5 9 
——————_ £292,120 13 9 


Against which payments have been made as follows :— 


Third dividend of 2s. 6d. in the £ ... 
Secured creditors, trust mr 
Interest, &c. eee 
Law charges cee eos 
Salaries, rents of offices, and 1 general 
CXPENSES sve 


Leaving a balance of cash at bankers Dec. 5th, 1862... 


£225,386 18 0 


15,461 16 2 

7,444 18 10 

. 1,369 10 3 
————e §«6— OOS SB 
£42,457 10 6 





ape therefore, the outstandings as stated on the 16th February, 
1861, and deducting therefrom the amounts since received, they will stand 














as follows :— 
Item 1.—Bills and promissory notes £138,700 0 0 
Less received since 47,902 0 0 
£90,798 0 0 
Item 2.—Debtors ove eee ° 172,510 0 0 
Less received since 63,348 0 0 
—__—_. 109,162 0 0 
Item 3.—Properties ... eee 101,200 0 0 
received since 42,112 0 0 
as 59,088 0 0 
Carried forward «» £259,048 0 0 
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Brought forward ... £259,048 0 0 
Item 4,—Shareholders ait odd 90,415 0 0 


Less received since es 63,115 0 0 





27,300 0 0 
Leaving outstanding on these four items ... £286,348 0 
Item 5.—Derwent Iron works -. 869,981 0 0 
Less received since ons 13,548 0 0 
——_———-__ 856,433 0 0 
Item 6.—Do. property in respect of second sale tne 61,300 0 0 
Item 7,—Carr Brothers balance due (about) ... * 95,000 0 0 
£799,081 0 0 
Balance of cash on hand December 5th, 1862... 2, 00 
£841,538 0 0 





In respect of item No. 1—Bills and promissory notes outstanding to the 
extent of £90,798. A considerable portion of this sum consists of pro- 
missory notes given by Mr. Jonathan Richardson, and represented b 
properties (to the extent of the value of such properties) now merged wi 
the Derwent and Consett properties generally ; but, excluding both the 
notes and the properties, we consider that the four items, amounting to 
£286,348, will ultimately realise to the bank a sum not less 
£255,000. 

In respect of items Nos. 5 and 6, representing the Derwent Iron Works 
and the properties comprised in the second sale to the Derwent and 
Consett foun Company (Limited). Valuations and reports have been 
made, by two persons agreed upon by all parties, and the liquidators were 
in hope that some progress would have been made in bringing these pro- 
perties to sale ere now. The application for such sale is still under the 
consideration of the Court, and we are, therefore, precluded from making 
any comments as to our views of the realisation of these properties. 

regard to the item No. 7—the claim on the estate of Carr Brothers— 
this suit has not yet come to a hearing, although the liquidators have done 
all in their power to forward its progress. The liquidators are advised by 
their counsel that the bank’s claim will be established. 

The completion of the sales of the estates of the late C. W. Bigge has 
been much protracted by questions of title. Some of these are still un- 
settled, but all parties have agreed to make a payment of £60,000 to the 
liquidators, in part payment of the amount to which they will be 
ultimately entitled under the compromise. 

The receipt of some large sums due from debtors, viz., Ramsay, Grainger, 
and others, have also been delayed. A time for the payment of the former 
has a fixed, and it is to be hoped that the latter will also shortly be 
receiv 

The amount of outstanding liabilities of the.bank, as stated in the 
report, February 16th, 1861, was £902,011. The amount of outstanding 
liabilities of the bank at this date is £672,669. 

Joun F. Ettior, 


W. BatnBRincGE, Official Liquidators. 
JaMES Epwp. CoLEMAN, 


Arrangements for payment of some of the sums mentioned in the fore- 
going report having been completed, it is our intention to submit a state. 
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ment to the Vice-Chancellor, on the 13th instant, for the purpose of 
declaring a further dividend of two shillings in the pound, to be paid as 
early in March as the forms of the Court and the preparation of the 
necessary documents will allow. 
W. BarnBRincE, Official 
James Epwp. Coteman, j Liquidators. 
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THE RAILWAY INTEREST OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


In taking our usual review of the progress of railway business during 
the half-year comprised in the balance-sheets recently presented to the 
proprietors of the various companies, almost the only point of import- 
ance observable is the great improvement exhibited with regard to 
their financial positions, as compared with those presented at previous 
meetings. This improvement is attributable to two main causes—a 
better system with respect to the management of rolling stock, com- 
bined with a more economical expenditure and the greatly increased 
traffic during the past half-year. It remains, however, to be seen 
whether at the next meetings the same satisfactory results will be 
announced—probably not to the full extent, as the chief increase 
during the last six months must be ascribed to the large traffic caused 
by the International Exhibition, which cannot be looked for in future 
balance-sheets. But on the other hand, the long continued distress in 
the manufacturing districts of Lancashire must have had a material 
etfect of curtailing the receipts, more particularly of the northern 
lines, and any permanent improvement must not be looked for till 
there is a general revival of trade in those parts, and the large mass 
of operatives, now so long out of work, are again in full employment. 
When, however, that time arrives, a gradual increase in the receipts 
may be reasonably anticipated, and with the decrease in expenditure 
already commenced better dividends may be forthcoming. In the 
meantime there has been for some months, and still continues to be, a 
healthy and steady improvement in the traffic returns as contrasted 
with former periods, which will have the effect of continuing increased 
dividends, unless the previous disastrous mania should be revived of 
adding loops and off-shoots to the existing lines, many of which 
already constructed are worked at a loss, and others at present pro- 
jected or in course of formation can never pay ‘even if carried out. 
Although railway stock has for many years been regarded with 
favour by the monied interest as a means of investment, it cannot be 
denied that for a long time the public have been very much dissatis- 
fied with the returns for their capital in the shape of dividends, and 
consequently the shares of most of the leading undertakings have not 
held that position in the market which they otherwise would have 
done. In fact, it is not feasible that capitalists should lay out their 
money to receive for it one and a half, one, or, as in some instances, 
only a half per cent. in railways, when they can employ it far more 
profitably in other adventures. Within the last few months, 
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however, that is, since improved dividends have been declared— 
railway shares are once more gaining their position in the market, 
and notwithstanding the introduction of so many new and enticing 
channels for the investment of capital, there is no doubt that 
railway property will always stand well in public favour so long as 
the affairs of the various companies are conducted on those economic 
principles which, as we have already seen, must lead to satisfactory 
dividends, Of this fact a better proof cannot be offered than a 
glance at the fluctuations which took place in the course of last year 
in the shares of the principal companies. For instance, in Brighton 
shares, the range was from 125}, the highest point touched, to 113} 
the lowest, being a difference of 12 per cent. Bristol and Exeter 
were up to 97, and down to 83%, or 13} per cent. Great Eastern, 
from 60} dropped to 48}, or 16} per cent. Great Northern went 
from 125} to 1094, or 163 per cent. Great Western varied between 
75} and 68%, being 11{ per cent. London and North Western were 
from 973 to 90}, being only 7§ per cent. London and Blackwall 
varied between 73} and 553, or 18 per cent. Lancashire and York- 
shire, from 110} dropped to. 104, or 6} per cent. Midland, from 
134% went down to 1253, or 82 per cent. Manchester Sheffield and 
Lincolnshire from 464 declined to 363, or 92 per cent. North Brit- 
ish, from 68} to 514, or 16} per cent. South Eastern at one time 
touched 894 and declined to 77, or 124 per cent. London and South 
Western varied from pe, He 933, being 92 per cent. North Eastern 
(Berwick) were 1023, the highest quotation, and 953 the lowest, or 72 
per cent. ; and York and North Midland were from 914 to 82}, or 
9 per cent. 

Comparing the dividends declared for the last half-year with those 
of the previous six months, we find that the Brighton Company paid 

per cent. as the last dividend against 24 per cent. at the beginning 
of the year. Bristol and Exeter, 2} per cent. against 14 per cent. 
Great Eastern, 1} per cent. against 1 per cent. Great Northern, 
41 per cent. against 2} per cent. Great Western, 1} per cent. 
against } per cent. London and North Western, 2? per cent. 
against 13 per cent. London and Blackwall, 2 per cent. against 
1} per cent. Lancashire and Yorkshire, 2 per cent. against 14 per 
cent. Midland, 3} per cent. against 2} per cent. North British paid 
3 per cent. at both periods. South Eastern, 3 per cent. against 24 
per cent. London and South Western, 3 per cent. against 2 
cent. North Eastern (Berwick), 24 per cent. against 24 per cent. 
and York and North Midland, 2} per cent. against 14 per cent. On 
comparing the dividends for the whole of the year 1862 with those of 
1861, we arrive at the following results :—Brighton paid 6 per cent. 
in both years. Bristol and Exeter paid 4 per cent. in 1862, and 
percent. in 1861. Great Eastern, 2} per cent. in 1862, and 2,5 per 
cent. in 1861. Great Northern, 64 per cent. in 1862, against 53 per 
cent. in 1861. Great Western in 1862 paid 1? per cent. and in 1861 
2% per cent. London and North Western, 48 per cent. in 1862, and 
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4} per cent. in 1861. London and Blackwall, 34 per cenit. in 1862; 
and 34 per cent. in 1861. Lancashire and Yorkshire in 1862 paid 3} 
per cent. and 5} per cent. in 1861. Midland paid 6 per cent. in 1862, 
and 6§ per cent. in 1861. North British, 1 per cent. in 1862, but 3 
per cent. in 1861. South Eastern, 5 per cent. in 1862, and 4,% per 
eent. in 1861. London and South Western, 5 per cent. in 1862, and 
43 per cent. in 1861. North Eastern (Berwick), 48 per cent. in 1862, 
and 54 per cent. in 1861. ; and York and North Midland 3} per cent, 
in 1862, against 44 per cent. in 1861. 

In some of the reports presented during the past year unfortunately 
some large amounts appear on the debit side of the balance-sheets, as 
compensation to parties who had themselves been injured, or have 
had relatives killed through collisions or other accidents. And the 
directors remark somewhat severely upon the heavy sums awarded by 
juries in many of the cases brought before them. It is very natural 
that they should feel somewhat annoyed at being forced to tell their 
constituents, that were it not for being compelled to pay such excessive 
damages they would have been enabled to declare larger dividends ; 
and shareholders doubtless feel equally aggrieved at being mulet of 
what they consider their just rights; but it should be remembered 
that in almost all instances in which such heavy damages have been 
awarded the accidents have occurred through sheer negligence, and in 
nearly all the cases in which the accidents were regarded as unavoid- 
able only very moderate damages have been awarded ; thereby showing 
that juries are determined, if possible, to compel greater caution in 
those who have the management and control of such dangerous 
machinery. The public generally will never find fault with such ver- 
dicts, as but very few know how soon they may themselves be compelled 
to seek the protection of the law. However, whether these adverse 
verdicts are working their beneficial effects, or whether it is to be 
ascribed to any other causes, it is satisfactory to learn that during the 
past half-year there has been a considerable diminution in these unfor- 
tunate collisions, and that the loss of life and limbs has been compara- 
tively small. 

Public attention has lately been particularly directed to the numerous 
schemes put forward by the various companies having termini in Lon- 
don for the purpose of extending their lines into the very heart of the 
metropolis. Almost every company had two or three schemes in 
embryo, and for which the sanction of Parliament was asked to enable 
them to be carried out ; but seeing what is already in progress on the 
south of the Thames, the public became alarmed at the great inroads 

to be made, an agitation was got up, and the consequence 

has been the general postponement by Parliament of the consideration 
of these measures until next session, when probably some scheme may 
be devised by which the projects of the present competing companies 
may be so far amalgamated, and the problem involved in the construc- 
tion of railways in London be satisfactorily solved. In the mean time 
-Colonel Yolland, one of the Government Inspectors of Railways, has 
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furnished to the Board of Trade an elaborate report on the subject of 
these extensions, in which he says :— 


“In preparing this report it seemed important to examine the present 
position of the railways in the metropolitan district, and to compare it 
with its state at a former period when the general subject underwent 
consideration, and I have therefore, as suggested by you, carefully ex- 
amined the report of the Royal Commission that investigated in 1846 
the various projects for establishing railway termini within or in the 
immediate vicinity of the Metropolis, then defined as follows :—The Edg- 
ware Road, from Oxford Street to the intersection of the New Road ; the 
New Road and City Road to Finsbury Square ; Bishopsgate Street ; London 
Bridge; High Street, Borough ; Blackman Street ; the Borough Road ; Lam- 
beth Road; Vauxhall Road; Vauxhall Bridge; Vauxhall Bridge Road ; 
Grosvenor Place; and Park Lane. Thegeneral conclusions of the Commission 
were adverse to allowing railways to enter within those limits north of the 
Thames, but they recommended intercommunication between the London 
and South Western and the South Eastern Railways, south of the Thames, 
which has now been authorized and is in course of being carried into 
effect. They stated, however, that if at any time hereafter it should be 
deemed advisable to admit railways within those limits north of the 
Thames this should be done in conformity with some uniform plan, 
and that under no circumstances should the thoroughfares of the 
metropolis be surrendered to separate schemes, brought forward at 
different times, and without reference to each other. Little attention 
appears to have been paid to this representation of the Commission, 
The urgent necessity now generally itted to exist for relieving the 
overcrowded streets of some portion of their traffic does not appear to 
have been then much felt, neither did the Commission seem to recognise 
the desirability of intercommunication between the termini of the prin. 
cipal railways lying north of the Thames; and they were also pi ys 
any attempt to connect the railways north of the Thames with those South 
of the Thames, except at some point west of Vauxhall Bridge. But the 
increase of traffic and a continually recurring demand have led to the 
authorization and execution of a considerable length of railways in and 
surrounding the metropolis, some connecting the eastern and western sides 
of London, both north and south of the Thames, while others are still in 
course of construction; but, with the exception of the Metropolitan, the 
Charing Cross, and the London Chatham and Dover Railway across the 
Thames to Farringdon Street, these have all been laid out beyond the 
limits of the metropolis to which I have referred. The completion of the 
West London Extension Railway has established a connexion between the 
London and North Western and the Great Western Railways north of the 
Thames, with the London and South Western, the London Brighton and 
South Coast, and the London Chatham and Dover Railways south of the 
Thames, and has afforded access, if the northern companies think proper 
to avail themselves of it, to a terminal station at the west end (the Vic. 
toria in Pimlico), only just outside the limits of the metropolitan area 
defined to the Commissioners in 1846. Three railway bridges have been 
authorized, and are in course of construction, across the Thames, within 
the limits of the metropolis proper, viz.,one at Hungerford Market for 
the Charing Cross line, another adjacent to Blackfriars Bridge for the 
London Chatham and Dover, and the third between London and South- 
wark Bridges, also for the Charing Cross Railway. The second bridge 
will enable intercommunication to be made between the London Chatham 
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and Dover south of the Thames, and the railways in connexion with the 
Metropolitan Railway north of the river. I think it must be conceded 
that the construction of these lines of railway, when the whole shall have 
been completed, will be attended with benefit to the community at large, 
although there is little doubt that better arrangements might have been 
made if the subject had been looked at as a whole when these schemes 
were under consideration. Thus one effect of the present mode of sanc- 
tioning railways for the metropolis, as well as for the United Kingdom 
generally, is the execution of lines through districts the least expensive 
as regards construction, and the most lucrative as far as returns are con- 
sidered; while the intervening links through the expensive localities, 
which are wanting to perfect the connexion of one railway with another, 
and to give the public the full benefit of their construction, remain un- 
— for. Again, the Metropolitan Railway as constructed will pro- 
bly be injurious in preventing the construction of new lines of railway 
that would connect some of the metropolitan termini with each other, a 
most desirable object, as pointed out in the Report of the Select Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons on Metropolitan Communications which sat 
in 1855. If this be admitted, it will follow that before any new lines of 
railway within the metropolis, some running in an easterly and westerly 
and others in a movthetly and southerly direction, are sanctioned, the 
several projects should be very carefully examined to ascertain that barriers 
are not allowed to be erected that will absolutely prevent the construction of 
any new lines of intercommunication, however much they may be required. 
* * * The policy of authorizing the appropriation of the squares in the 
metropolis for the purposes of terminal stations, covering the area with 
lofty railway buildings, is exceedingly doubtful. In some instances 
circumstances may justify it; but there are no grave objections to rail- 
Ways passing under the squares or parks, provided the drainage and 
sewerage is not interfered with. The removal of houses, where the 
existing buildings are ill-constructeg@ and too densely inhabited by the 
aoe classes, in order to allow of the construction of railways through such 
istricts, is not always objectionable, and may even be desirable, if provi- 
sions be introduced into the Acts securing the construction of a better class of 
houses elsewhere, and providing for the running of certain daily trains at 
very low fares. * * * In many instances the schemes brought before 
Parliament are prepared in a very hurried manner, as a determination to 
try for a new line is aysyaene | not taken until the last moment at which 
it will be practicable to complete the requisite plans and notices, It is, 
however, necessary to remark that the construction of many new lines 
of railway in so limited an area as that of the metropolis, by a con- 
siderable number of independent companies, would probably fail to afford 
the public all the advantages which would result from the construction of 
thoroughly considered schemes in the hands of a limited number of 
companies—the fewer the better—with proper facilities to each other for 
the interchange of traffic at the various junctions. A large number of 
the schemes affecting the metropolis have already fallen through, from 
failing to pass the Standing Orders, or been rejected or withdrawn. 
Possibly some of the best schemes may thus be shut out from view; and 
it seems well deserving of consideration whether the true interests of the 
public and those of the railway companies would not be best consulted by 
postponing the consideration of all railway schemes which propose to 
establish new lines, entering, approaching within narrow limits of, or 
~_ -passing across the metropolis proper, until a future session, when all the 
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schemes to be then brought forward might be considered together, and 
those of them sanctioned which should appear to best meet the public 
requirements.” 


Connected with the question of railway property, the following im- 
portant report by the Select Committee of the House of Lords 
appointed to inquire whether it is proper that the power already 
given to landowners to charge their estates with terminable annuities, 
in order to raise money for the improvement of their land by draining 
and building, should be extended, so as to enable them to raise money 
on similar terms for the purpose of taking shares in railways calculated 
to increase the value of their property :— 


“TT. Tuart the evidence laid before the Committee proves that both the 
letting and selling value of land is in general greatly increased by its 
having the advantage of easy access to a railway. 

“TI. That the additional value conferred upon land by the construction 
of a railway is capable of being estimated by experienced land agents and 
valuers. 

“TIT. That there is frequently great difficulty in the present state of rail- 
way affairs in raising money for the construction of a railway intended to 
benefit an agricultural district, unless a portion, at least,.of the shares are 
taken by the owners of the land to be benefited by the line. 

“TV. That landowners have, in consequence, become, in some cases, large 
subscribers ‘to railways passing through the district in which their property 
lies, and would, probably, have contributed much more largely to these 
undertakings but for the obstacles opposed by the present state of the law 
to their raising money for the purpose. 

“V. That it is therefore desirable to enable landowners to raise money 
for the purpose of taking shares in railways calculated to improve their 
property, on the following conditions :— 

“1. The charge to be imposed upon land for the purpose of taking shares 
in a railway should be in the form of a rent-charge for.a term not exceed- 
ing twenty-five years. 2. The amount of the rent-charge to beso imposed 
upon an estate ‘should in no case exceed the amount of the increased annual 
value which the Enclosure Commissioners may be satisfied that the con- 
struction of the railway will confer upon it. 3. The amount actually paid 
for shares in the railway, and for the necessary expenses incurred in the 
transaction, should be certified to the Enclosure Commissioners before they 
sanction imposing upon the estate a rent-charge sufficient to pay the 
interest on the sum borrowed for these purposes, and also to pay off the 
capital in a term not exceeding twenty-five years. 4. Nosuch rent-charge 
should be imposed upon land until it has been shown to the Enclosure 
Commissioners that the railway has been completed and opened for traffic. 
5. The shares.so purchased should remain in the hands of the Enclosure 
Commissioners until the rent-charge shall have expired, when they shall 
be delivered to the person then entitled to the estate ; and while the shares 
are held by the Commissioners, the dividends upon them should be received 
by the owner of the estate. 

“VI. That as the Enclosure Commissioners have been able satisfactorily 
to discharge the duty of superintending the outlay of money borrowed for 
draining and other improvements upon land, there is no reason to doubt 
that they would equally be able to perform a similar duty with respect 
to money borrowed for railways. 
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“VII. That the powers now possessed by landowners to charge their 
estates with money for various improvements have been granted by various 
Acts of Parliament, some of which are Public Acts, but more are Private 
Acts obtained by different companies, and it is desirable that one general 
Public Act should be passed, revising and consolidating the provisions of 
these different Acts, and including the grant of power to raise money for 
such railways as may be authorised by Parliament. The passing of such 
a general Public Act has been already recommended by several committees, 
and ou t not to be any longer delayed. 

“ 


. That as one railway bill, at least, is now before Parliament, con- . 


taining clauses giving power to landowners interested in the proposed line 
to borrow money in the manner above described for the purpose of taking 
shares in the undertaking, if such bills should be found in other respects 
to deserve the sanction of Parliament, it would be unadvisable to exclude 
from it clauses embodying the above principle, since this might expose 
the promoters of the bill to the loss of the present session.” 


a 
> 





THE FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE CHANCELLOR OF 
-THE EXCHEQUER. 
In the House of Commons, on the 16th of April, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer made his annual financial statement. The 
right hon. gentleman said that the causes which had given pecu- 
liar interest to the financial statements of the last few years were 
not such as it was desirable should be permanent, as they resulted 
from unusual pressure on the national resources. A resolution had 
been passed by the House, that while it was necessary to provide for 
the defences of the country, the burden of taxation should be dealt 
with by the executive. His statement that night, therefore, would 
be not merely an account of the national resources, but an answer on 
the part of the Government to that resolution. Looking to the 
average expenditure of the years since 1858, it would be found that 
in that year it was £64,164,000 ; in 1859-60 it was £69,562,000:; 
while in 1860-61 it was £72,842,000, making an increase of over 
£8,000,000 from 1858 to that year. The average annual expenditure 
from 1859 to 1863, including the charge for fortifications, was 
£71,195,000, or without the charge for fortifications £70,678,000. 
It was necessary, in order to arrive at an exact knowledge of the 
actual expenditure of the country, to exclude certain items which in 
their nature did not increase—namely, the interest of the national 
debt.and the charge for the collection of the revenue. Excluding 
these items it would be found that the charge for the year 1858-59 
was £31,621,000 ; for 1860-61, £42,125,000 ; being an increase of 
ten millions and a half in two years. Previous to the Russian war, 
that is in 1853-54, the actual charge was £23,511,000, while in 
1860-61 it had risen to £42,125,000, being an increase in seven years 
of something like £18,000,000. He did not say that this increase 
was without reason or cause, having been called for by the public 
--desire to strengthen the defences of the country; and in 1860-61 
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there were actual war-charges which caused an increase in expendi- 
ture. Jt was certain that with the expenditure itself there grew up 
a spirit of expenditure which pervaded the country, and even extended 
to the administrators of the public service. It was not on the part 
of the Government that he made this statement; all he had to say 
for the Government was, that in making the increase in expenditure, 
they certainly did not outrun, but rather fell short of public opinion. 
The result was that the finances of the country had been kept ina 
state of tension for the last four years, and he would make the admis- 
sion that this tension was occasioned by the policy of the Govern- 
ment. Coming to the consideration of the balance-sheet of the year, 
he drew attention to the mode in which the estimates were framed 
last year. He submitted the estimates last year with particular 
reserve, and presented an estimate of income and. expenditure which 
just balanced each other, and this was done with reference to circum- 
stances which might disturb, and that unfavourably, the balances, 
The estimates he now had to make were hopeful, but they must be 
taken with regard to special circumstances ; such as the condition of 
Lancashire. Passing a glowing eulogy on the moral and social 
attitude of the people of those districts, he proceeded to.dwell on the 
melancholy state of the material condition of Lancashire. The calcu- 
lation with regard to that condition last year was founded on the 
supposition that the absence of manufacture might be taken at the 
point at which it then stood, but experience had shown that the price 
of cotton, which was then 8d. a pound, had now reached to 2s. a pound, 
and therefore the distress in Lancashire had reached to a state of the 
utmost stringency ; and it was with reference to the state of this, the 
wealthiest part of the community and the most prosperous body of 


- workmen in the country, that the balance-sheet of the year had been 


prepared, Another cause of the depression was the distress in Ireland, 
of which he believed that the country had formed no adequate idea. 
The Government had received a statement of the agricultural position 
of Ireland. It referred to the crops of 1860-61 and 1862-63 as com- 
pared with the previous four years—namely, from 1856 to 1860. It 
appeared that the average value of the wheat, oat and potato crops, and 
the live stock in Ireland, amounted from 1856 to 1860 to £39,439,000 ; 
in 1860-61 it was £34,893,000 ; in 1861-62 it was £29,077,000, 
showing a decrease of some ten millions and a half; and in 1862-63 
it amounted to £27,327,000, or a decrease of twelve millions, or one- 
third of the value of the agricultural products of the country. These 
circumstances tended necessarily to diminish the general revenue, and 
must be taken into account. The revenue of last year was estimated 
at £70,108,000, and the expenditure at £70,040,000 ; but the actual 
expenditure had amounted to £69,301,000, making a difference of 
£1,301,000. A comparison between the expenditure of former years 
and last year stood thus: in 1862-63 it was £69,301,000 ; in 1861-62 
it was £70,838,000 ; in 1860-61 it was £72,504,000, being more than 
£3,000,000 over that of last year ; and in 1859-60 it was £70,007,000, 
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being £715,000 above that of last year. But this was not the real 
decrease, for in 1862-63 there was a charge of £1,100,000 which 
existed, but did not appear in the estimates of previous years, so that 
the real decrease last year was, as compared with 1861-62, £2,621,000 ; 
with 1860-61 of £4,270,000 ; and with 1859-60, £1,840,000. His 
estimate for the year was £70,790,000, which had been subject to a 
drawback on the duty on hops ; and, taking that into account, the 
actual revenue was £70,603,000, leaving a difference of £153,000 
between the estimate and the receipt. There had been an increase 
on the customs in the year of £484,000. On the excise there had 
been a decrease in the estimate of £1,185,000, the principal items of 
decrease bemg malt:and spirits. In this there was nothing to com- 

, as those items were proofs of the depression in the condition of 
the working classes. Although the estimate on spirits had fallen short, 
yet, as compared with the three previous years, the falling off had not 
been so remarkable. As compared with the previous three years, and 
taking the increase in the duty into consideration, there had been no 
essential falling off in the receipts of the duty, while the illicit dis- 
tillation of last year had never been so small. Any falling off in this 
duty was also to be attributed 1o a change in the taste of the country 
for milder and less inflammatory beverages. Comparing the revenue 
of last year with that which immediately preceded it, it would be 
found that in 1861-62 it amounted to £69,724,000 gross, while 
deducting £1,747,000 for certain items under the head “mis- 
cellaneous” and the China indemnity, the real amount was 
£67,927,000. In 1862-63 the gross amount was £70,603,000, from 
which £2,813,000 was to be deducted for “miscellaneous” and China 
indemnity to make the net amount. In 1861-62 there were items 


in the income tax at 10d. in the pound, and loss on paper and bops . 


amounting to £940,000, which must be deducted from the revenue 
of 1861. The result was that the net revenue in 1861-62 was 
£66,985,000, and that of 1862-63, £67,890,000, being an increase in 
the latter year of about £800,000. The reductions which had taken 
place in customs’ duties had caused some change, but in 1862-3 the 
revenue from that source was equal to that which it was four years 
ago, notwithstanding reductions in the tariff of over two millions. 
He now came to the estimate of expenditure and revenue for the 
eoming year. Including the charge for interest on funded debt, con- 
solidated fund, army and navy, and miscellaneous, which latter were 
not quite settled, the items of packet service, and contemplated conver- 
sion of stock, the total estimate of expenditure would be £67,749,000. 
He had not included any estimate for fortificatious, for which parlia- 
ment had made other provision. His estimate of the revenue for the 
ensuing year was taken at £71,490,000, including £24,118,000 from 
customs, £17,600,000 from exeise, and if he was asked why he esti- 
mated the return from this source at a greater amount than last year, 
he would say that in last year it was subjected to the loss of the hop 
_-duty, while the corresponding duty on malt this year would be better 
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than that of last year. Stamps were estimated at. £9,000,000, taxes 
at £3,160,000, income tax at £10,500,000, which, with Post-office, 
crown lands, miscellaneous, and China indemnity, made £71,490,000, 
and the expenditure being estimated at £67,749,000, there was a 
difference of £3,741,000. It would probably be thought that the 
Government should proceed to diminish taxation. under these circum- 
stances, and not speak of augmentation, but there were always 
anomalies in taxation to be removed. There had already been a 
diminution in the tobacco duty. It was proposed to raise the duty 
on chicory so as to equalize it with that on coffee. He should pro- 
pose to pass a resolution to that effect at once. It was an anomaly 
that liquors sold in clubs were sold without any license duty ; and 
it was proposed that clubs should pay the same duty on liquors as 
the keepers of hotels and coffee-houses. It was intended that a 
person who arrived at the possession of a beer license through the 
medium of first taking a spirit license, should pay the same duty as 
one who obtained it without that process. He should give a license 
at a charge of £1 to wholesale beer merchants to sell in quantities 
under two dozen bottles or 44 gallons of beer. Carriers would be 
subjected to one-half the duty now paid by stage-carriage proprietors. 
Railway companies did not now pay any duty on excursion trains, 
while they paid 5 per cent. on ordinary traffic ; and it was proposed 
to do away with exemptions and to commute the duty paid by rail- 
way companies to a general charge of 3} per cent. The duty on 
charitable legacies in Ireland would be assimilated to that in England. 
He proposed to do away with the exemption from income tax of 
endowed charities, though it would be continued so far as buildings 
aud sites were concerned, The income of voluntary societies would 
not be in the least affected by the proposed change. It was calcu- 
lated that this change would produce £75,000 on the revenue of the 
present year, which, with other items, would be added to the surplus. 
The question then arose, what was to be done with that surplus ? 
The charge of a penny on packages on goods inwards, which was 
imposed in 1861, and which had proved inconvenient, would be 
dispensed with after the lst July. With this stood the charge of 
1s. 6d. on bills of lading outwards, and that would also cease at the 
same time. The revenue from these charges was £191,000, the loss 
for the present year being £94,000. Referring to the minor incomes 
subject to income tax, he stated that when that tax was first imposed 
by Mr. Pitt it touched incomes of £60 a year, but the full force of 
the tax was felt only on incomes of £200, and that was the limit at 
which the full operation of the tax was then fixed. The limit was 
afterwards £150, during its continuance as an impost, and Sir R. Peel 
revived it at that amount. In 1853, when the tax was renewed for 
seven years, the limit was taken downwards to £100 a year. The 
real sore in the working of the tax was with regard to incomes be- 
tween £100 and £200 a year. It was proposed to retain the income 
of £100 as the point at which a man was taxable, and to fix that of 
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£200 as the point when he should come under the full force of the 
tax, to remove the rate of £150 altogether, and to allow the man 
in the receipt of an income between £100 and £200 to deduct £60 
from his taxable income, which would largely reduce the amount of 
the tax on a pro rata scale. With regard to the tea and sugar duties, 
it was thought advisable in dealing with them to choose one of them 
rather than to divide reduction between them. Reviewing the argu- 
ments in favour of reduction on both sides, he stated that he had 
come to the conclusion that the duty on tea should be reduced to 1s. 
a lb., which would take effect immediately after a resolution should 
be agreed to by the House on Thursday next, and the remission would 
come into effect on Saturday week. The duty would stand thus till 
1864.. The result would be that a diminution of revenue was esti- 
mated in the case of tea at £1,300,000. As regarded the decrease in 
the revenue from the income tax, consequent on the proposed change, 
if a decrease was to be made from 9d. and 7d. in the pound to 7d. 
and 6d., the loss would be £2,350,000 per annum, while by the relief 


- to minor incomes there would be a loss of £1,300,000 on the present 


year. It was proposed to make a reduction of 2d. in the pound on 
the general rate, and thus the whole remission of taxation on the 
year would be 3,340,000, while the total remission, present and pro- 
spective, would be £4,601,000. The surplus at his disposal, taking 
into account the additions to taxation which had been made, was 
£3,874,000 ; and after the remissions above stated there would be left 
an actual surplus of £534,000. With that surplus it was not pro- 
posed to part. In an elaborate review of the income and expenditure 
of the country in the last four years, the right hon. gentleman showed 
the state of the balances in the Exchequer, and stated that he should 
move resolutions empowering him to pay Exchequer bonds due next 
month out of the balances, although he should ask for powers to re- 
borrow the sum so paid off in the course of the year, if necessary. 
He showed that in those four years £8,000,000 had been paid for war 
expenditure in China; and the charge of the reconstruction of the 
navy had been met; and this out of the ordinary resources of the 
country. Drawing attention to some statistics in reference to the 
trade of the country, he pointed out that there had been a very large 
increase in the consumption of paper. The imports of foreign paper 
had largely increased, but there had also been a great increase in the 
manufacture and export of British paper, while the import of rags 
had been added to in more than an equal proportion. As regarded 
wine, there had been a small increase in the trade in Spanish wines, 
and a slight diminution in those of France and Portugal. Referring 
to the trade*with America and France, he showed a decrease of 
£6,000,000 in trade with the former, while in the case of France there 
had been an increase of over £12,000,000. He stated that in the 
nineteen years of the income tax, which was imposed for the purpose 
of assisting the development of the resources of the country by means 


_ of remission of taxes on the industry of the country, there had been 
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an extension of the wealth of the country amounting to £65,000,000 
of annual income. Drawing a powerful comparison between the 
financial position and the condition of the people of this and other 
countries, he attributed such a state of things to the legislation of late 
years, as well as to the energy and industry of the British people ; 
and, referring to the large military expenditure of the world, he ex- 
pressed a hope that the fact of a large reduction at this moment of 
the burdens of the country would be accepted as a friendly challenge 
to other nations to contribute to the harmony and peace of the civil- 
ised world. The right hon. gentleman concluded amidst loud cheers, 
having spoken nearly three hours. 


Sema 


INCORPORATION OF BANKERS. 
To the Editor of the Bankers’ Magazine. 


Sir,—Some months ago it was announced through the medium of 
your Magazine that steps were about to be taken to promote a scheme 
for the above object. 

A few letters and other communications approving of the movement 
followed. In these suggestions were offered, as to organization and 
ulterior objects, which must have created a strong impression that the 
proposed incorporation was not only desirable, but perfectly, practica- 
ble, and calculated to confer a great boon on the banking community, 
and through them on the best interests of the country. 

But with these preliminaries the scheme appears to have been 
abandoned, or suffered, for some cause unknown, to fall into abeyance. 
If so, it is to be hoped that matters will be resuscitated and carried 
out with an energy commensurate with the importance of the object 
sought to be attained. , 

It must be discouraging indeed to practical bankers, and more 
especially to bank officers, to find that a movement, the object of 
which is to raise banking to a profession, and enable those engaged 
therein to take rank amongst men of science, learning, and attain- 
ments in other professions, abandoned without a fair trial. 

But in your January number Mr. Logan, the originator of the 
movement, promised to return to the subject, and the probability 
is that others may be hesitating to take the matter up on that 
account, lest it may appear that they wish to reap the honours of 
his excellent and (let us hope) opportune suggestion. 

It will scarcely be disputed that the knowledge of bankers as a 
class is much too limited for men entrusted with so important an 
interest as that of banking. Their acquaintance with the funda- 
mental principles of the monetary science, or of the phenomena 
exhibited during the most critical stages in the movements of the 
money market is extremely limited indeed. 

They merely look to the Bank of England returns and tacitly 
follow in the wake of that mammoth establishment ; but as for 
the commercial or financial operations which affect, temporarily or 
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permanently, the money market, they, in general, know as little as 
though no books on the subject had ever been written, or any 
speculations in abstract principles had ever been propounded. 

This is not as it ought to be. Intelligence in every department 
of human industry is desirable, and insures a higher degree of 
excellence than where men act merely as machines, or remain in a 
state of comparative ignorance, which, in fact, is but another name 
for stupidity. 

That the business of banking ought to be conducted intelligently 
will be readily coneeded; and it will be almost as readily ad- 
mitted that it is chiefly in the hands of men who are guided in all 
their actions merely by fortuitous circumstances and not by 
principles. 

It may be, and to some extent, truly alleged, that as regards the 
vast majority of bank officers such will always be the case ; but 
by such a scheme as that propounded by Mr. Logan, and others, 
a great improvement might be effected. 

The difficulty which bank directors have of late experienced in 
securing the services of competent managers for the new banks 
which have been recently formed, cannot fail to excite surprise. 
From the numbers employed in banks, it cannot, for a moment, be 
supposed that there was any real scarcity. How, then, does it 
happen that there has been, and still is, apparently a scarcity of 
banking talent? Is it that the “aspirations which spring eternally 
in the human breast” are extinguished in the dull, monotonous duties 
which bankers’ clerks have to perform from day to day ? 

This may probably be true to a certain extent. In such an 
atmosphere the practical men thrive better than theorists; and 
possibly in these days, when men, by a minute division of labour, 
endeavour to make the most of everything, it may possibly happen 
that the former may have possessed themselves of all the avenues 
which lead to promotion and emoluments to the exclusion of the 
Jatter ; but without a due combination of both, proficiency can 
never be attained. 

It is a fact too well established to be denied, that. numbers of 
the better class of clerks are leaving banking for other employ- 
ments where there is a more certain prospect of their peculiar 
talents being appreciated, and where a corresponding amount of 
remuneration may be secured. 

The effect of this must be to leave as a residium, from which 
bankers may recruit their staff, a body of men whose aspirations 
seldom, if ever, rise above that of a plodding mechanical clerk. 

It would, however, be different were the status of bank officials 
raised, or their future prospects made to depend upon their attain- 
ments. As it is no man of liberal education or promise can be 
expected to enter a service in which his future prospects wholly 
depend upon the caprice of his superiors, who may be so ignorant 
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of the principles and details of tanking, or so entrammelled by a 
clique, as to render his chances of promotion hopeless. 

The very fact of a man having been passed over (from whatever 
cause it may have arisen) primdéd facie implies a want of competence 
on his part, and therefore jeopardizes his chances of success in another 
establishment. 

It is in order to prevent the jealousies and heartburnings conse- 
quent upon the promotion of neophytes and favourites, whose in- 
dividual merits give them no claim to advancement over, it may 
be, the heads of their seniors, that I urge Mr. Logan, or some 
other influential man, to further the idea of an incorporation of 
bankers, which shall confer a legal professional status upon bank 
officials, and thus elevate their social position and standing. 

The success of the scheme must, however, depend upon the spirit 
in which it is taken up by those principally interested. If they 
be apathetic, and let slip the present opportunity of securing their 
professional advancement, years may elapse ere another such oppor- 
tunity occurs. 

There is, so to speak, a tide in human affairs, which, if taken ad- 
vantage of at the opportune moment, leads to success and fortune. 

I remain, 
Your obedient servant, 


J. R, 
Manchester, 16th April, 1863. 


y= 
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LONDON, BIRMINGHAM AND SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE BANK 
(LIMITED). 


[The following circular has recently been issued by this Company.] 


“ Head Office, 110, Cheapside, London, E.C. 
12th February, 1863. 

“Tue directors have the pleasure to report that they have secured the 
services of Mr. Richard Price, as manager of the bank in London, and 
those of Mr. Edwin Wignall in the same capacity for Birmingham: for 
the Burton branch, also, they hope to make an equally eligible appoint- 
ment. Mr. Price has been for nearly twenty years in the chief office of 
the London and County Bank, Lombard Street, where he at present holds 
a responsible position ; and Mr. Wignall’s connection, for about the same 
period, with the Birmingham Town and District Bank, has secured to him 
a valuable experience, and the confidence of those amongst whom it will 
still be exercised. Mr. Stephen Tucker, formerly of Wolverhampton, has 
been appointed secretary to the bank. The directors are negotiating for 
suitable premises at Birmingham. The premises for the London and 
Burton branches have been obtained, and are not only very eligibly 
situated, but well adapted for banking purposes. Those for London are 
as above addressed, and for Burton, in Horninglow street. These are now 
in course of alteration and fitting, and the directors look forward to the 
commencement of operations as soon after the completion of these arrange- 
ments as possible. Most encouraging promises of business have been made, 
and great hopes are consequently entertained of the success of the bank ; 
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from Burton-on-Trent, especially, the directors have received offers of 


support from the most influential residents. The day on which the directors. 


will commence business will be notified in a future circular; and in the 
meantime they rely on the co-operation of the shareholders, and others. 
interested, to secure customers to the bank, so as to open it with a good 
list of accounts. 


2 
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THE BANK OF FRANCE. 
Tue Moniteur publishes the usual monthly return of the Bank of France 





for the month of April, which shows the following results :— 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital at the Bank 
Profits added to capital 

arising from interest 

charged above 6 per cent. 

(law of June 9, 1857)... 2,316,503 57 
Reserve furid of the Bank 

and branches ... «- 12,980,750 14 
New reserve fund... +» 9,125,000 0 
Bank property in addition 

tothe reserve fund ... 4,000,000 0 
Notes in circulation (Bank 

- 775,180,775 0 


and branches) .. 
Bills to order payable in 

Parisandinthe branches 7,424,601 39 
Receipts payable at sight 

in Paris and in the 

branches... .. «- 4,601,641 0 
Credit of the Treasury +» 75,102,975 80 
Sundry accounts-current 153,328,148 70 
Do. in the branches «- 80,791,498 0 


F. rom 
- 182,500,000 0 


Dividends not claimed ... 1,128,822 75 
Interest of scrip apes 
or transferred ... 4,853,896 62 


Interest on bills not ma- 

tured, in Paris and in 

the branches ... 9,606,543 41 
Re-discount of the last six 

months in Paris and in 

the branches... «-» 1,850,877 89 
Sundries .. pie ee 2,859,964 54 


F, 1,277,651,998 81 








ASSETs. F. Cc. 
Cashinhand ... «». 113,609,031 88 
Cash in the branch banks 263,065,338 0 
Coin due, receivable this 


y aie ae pox 630,465 41 
Bills discounted, and not 
matured in Paris «+. 271,067,470 64 
Ditto in the branch banks 233,808,266 0 
Advances — ingots and 


coined gold and silver... 7,690,300 0 
Do. in the branch banks 1,752,200 0 
Do. on French public secu- 

rities 68,534,600 0 
Do. by the branch banks 14,383,700 0 
Do. upon railway shares 

and bonds ai 50,093,400 0 
Do. by the branch banks 81,397,850 0 
Do. upon bonds of o 

Crédit Foncier.. 404,200 0 
Do. in the branch banks... 288,000 » 0 


Advances to Government 

in virtue of the conven- 

tion of June 10, 1857 ... 60,000,000 
Public securities belong- 

ing to the reserve fund 

ofthe Bankand branches 12,980,750 14 
Disposable stock of _ 

securities , 61 
Immovable stock “(law 


i 


June 9, 1857) . of 00,000,000 0 


Bank buildings and furni- 

ture «. 4,000,000 0 
Ditto in the branches... 6,010,711 0 
Expenses. of management 

for the Bank & — 1,012,088 
Sundries ... one 6,765,043 0 


ee 
F. 1,277,651,998 81 


OS 


Certified by the Governor of the Bank of France, 
Comte Ch. pz GERMINY. 


In these returns the following are the most important items, viz., an 
increase of the cash in hand of £1,306,666, an increase of £430,000 in ‘the 
Bank notes, an increase of £950, 000 in the advances, and of £900, 000 in 
the current accounts. The principal item of decrease is in the bills dis- 
counted, to the amount of £430,000. 
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THE ESTATE OF MESSRS. JANVRIN, GRASSIE, AND DE LISLE, 
Ara meeting on the 13th January of the creditors of Messrs. Janvrin, 
Grassie, and De Lisle, merchants, who failed on the 4th December, a pro 
formd balance sheet was’ presented by Mr. J. E. Coleman, of the 
firm of Coleman, Turquand, Young and Co., accountant, which showed 
liabilities amounting to £84,135, against assets amounting to £33,853. 
The stoppage was chiefly caused by the misappropriations of Mr. 
Janvrin, one of the partners, which, it now appears, amount to £15,096. 
A portion of this sum has been spent in jewellery, the payment of debts, 
&c., but £6,422 has yet to be accounted for. Mr. Janvrin left London on 
the 29th of November, but returned again on the 4th of December, and 
placed himself in communication with the other partners, his desire 
appearing to be to afford assistance in the preparation of the statement to 
be submitted to the creditors. He also made an assignment of his property 
at Chertsey, which was at once taken possession of on behalf of the 
creditors, and will be sold next week. The capital of the partners in 
October, 1855, when they recommenced business, was £2,132, and the 
profits up to the date of the stoppage were £52,117, including the liabilities 
of £84,135, there is thus a sum of £138,385 to be accounted for, which is 
represented by the assets shown in the statement, by losses, expenses, 
drawings of the partners (£24,636, including £9,463 by Mr. Janvrin), 
doubtful and ‘bad debts, the debt due by Krabbe and Co., the amount 
abstracted by Mr. Janvrin, and a small difference in the books. The sum 
claimed from Krabbe and Co., of Bahia, and Crabbe, Thom, and Co., of 
Pernambuco, is not included in the total of assets, several questions of 
dispute with these firms having yet to be settled. The underwriting 
accounts have also yet to be placed upon a satisfactory basis. In answer 
to a question, the accountant said that the estate would probably realize 
from 9s. to 10s. in the pound, but that before any safe conclusion can be 
arrived at further information must be obtained from Brazil and from 
the underwriters. It was accordingly resolved to adjourn until the 10th 
of February next, two gentlemen being appointed to act meanwhile as 
inspectors. If necessary, the next meeting will be called at an earlier 
date. The estate has since been carried for administration into bankruptcy, 


2 





TRADE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
Tue Board of Trade returns for the month and two months ending the 
28th February, were issued on the 30th March, and must be regarded on 
the whole as more satisfactory than for some time past. The continued 
falling off in the exportation of cotton yarn and cotton manufactures, 
owing to the American struggle, constitutes the chief unfavourable item 
on the present occasion, and until the war is terminated this adverse state 
of things must be looked for. The total declared value of exports for the 
month last past was £9,298,576, against £8,320,059 in 1862, and £8,373,718 
in 1861, which is an increase on the former period of £978,517, and on the 
latter of £924,858. For the two months of the present year the total is 
£17,343,731, against £16,759,114 in 1862, and £16,718,419 in 1861, being 
an improvement as contrasted with 1862 of £584,617, and of £625,312 as 
compared with 1861. The most important changes shown in the present 
returns are, as regards exports, an increase in alkali, beer and ale, coals 
and culm, earthenware, haberdashery and millinery, hardware and cutlery, 
jute, linen yarn and linen manufactures, machinery, metals, silk manu- 
factures, spirits, and woollen and worsted yarns and manufactures. On the 
other hand, there has been a decrease in cotton yarn, cotton manufactures, 
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leather manufactures, seed oil, thrown silk and wool. With respect to 
imports, there has been an increase in watches and clocks, raw cotton, 
hemp, hops, leather manufactures, flaxseed and linseed, silk manufactures, 
wool, tea, and tobacco. On the reverse side a decline is shown in flax, 
metals, saltpetre, raw silk, tallow, cocoa, coffee, sugar and wine. As 
regards cereals there has been an increase in the importation of barley, 
oats, beans, Indian corn, and meal, but a decrease in wheat. In the case 
of provisions, an increase is shown in bacon and hams, salt beef and pork, 
and eggs, but a falling off in butter, cheese, and lard. The annexed 
tables present the alterations in the chief articles enumerated :— 























Exports, 
1862. 1863. 

Coals and culm ... ‘ite an +. tons 510,552 519,523 
Cotton manufactures ... eee +. yards 133,307,553 95,310,937 
Cotton yarn... ose nie ooo =a. 6,739,090 3,742,244 
Haberdashery and millinery ... .-- Value £ 242,811 281,066 
Linen manufactures ... an ee yard 10,188,777 14,012,424 
Linen yarn _ aos ae on ae 2,115,850 2,378,697 
Iron, pig... coe eee eee + tons 26,942 26,955 
Ditto, railway ... ron va aa re 53,659 30,484 
Copper, unwrought... je .. Cwts. 5,060 |* 9,568 
Ditto, sheets, nails, &c. ee ile ele 19,307 34,502 
Oil, seed... wie we wt -- gallons 522,116 488,011 
Silk manufactures si ¥ .-. Value £ 47,429 58,919 
Ditto, thrown ... see _ oo I 55,250 45,882 
Spirits, British ... ron iain .--. gallons 168,382 $20,215 

oollen cloths, &c. ... iin +. yards 2,679,136 2,714,679 
Woollen, and worsted yarns ... on, - a 1,542,257 2,132,719 

Imports, 
1862. 1863. 

Cocoa ... a ove a ion 1,101,305 254,148 
Coffee... eee ede ee én ” 5,580,256 2,803,757 
Wheat ... od sso ace coe |= QTR, 367,007 345,608 
Wheatmeal and flour ... ace -. Cwts. 392,019 479,592 
Cotton, raw... on a hie 237,648 321,470 
a Set Mt. a ae 58,990 51,480 
Hemp ... ae dis a mo 19,598 50,017 
Hides, tanned, &c. hes pee <a 216,137 217,092 
Leather manufactures ... ove ses pairs 665,816 694,176 
Butter ... ms ois Sil +. Cwts. 57,229 47,188 
Cheese ... ila we vee ian % 49,457 38,796 
Flaxseed and linseed ... ane — 50,953 55,875 
Silk, raw... ini aia sae — * 852,885 845,304 
Silk, thrown... ae Bs TF 4,179 6,285 
Silk, manufactures ee a 176,442 178,571 
Spirits... iy va i .». gallons 827,397 827,299 
Sugar, unrefined sie nt .. Cwts, 580,061 561,871 
Tallow ... ame on ose aes . 45,703 30,166 
Tea sie ade on man ae 7,871,694 16,929,286 
Tobacco ... wae sa ‘le he Lae 1,598,400 2,806,216 
Wine... wae Re ab ... gallons 844,694 783,838 
a eee as 4,245,914 4,430,962 
Woollen manufactures... iis ... value £ 47,375 100,481 





- 
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EQUITABLE MORTGAGES. 
FRAUD IN AN AGENT; HOW IT AFFECTS THE PRINCIPAL. 


Tue risks attending equitable mortgages as securities, on which 
we have frequently commented in these pages, are well exem- 
plified by a recent case. When a lender takes a mortgage 
with a conveyance of the legal estate, and sees that the money 
is duly paid to the mortgagor’s account, and is without notice 
of any outstanding equitable claim, nothing can disturb his secu- 
rity ; but when he takes only an equitable charge, questions of 
priority may arise, according to the particular circumstances, 
both with respect to prior and to subsequent equitable incum- 
brances, and he is never wholly safe ; even if he ultimately pre- 
vails, it may be only through the expenses and annoyance of a 
Chancery suit. In Wail v. Cockerell in the House of Lords 
(New Reports, 486), Wall, the original plaintiff, and in this 
case the appellant, was equitable tenant for life of the 
“Worthy” estate; his solicitors were Henry and Chesslyn 
Hall, mn were also the solicitors of the respondents, the 
trustees of Mr. and Mrs. Grieve. In February, 1853, the 
Halls, as solicitors of Cockerell and his co-trustees, received a 
sum of £15,000, which was left in their hands to reinvest; 
and in April, the Halls informed the trustees that they had 
concluded arrangements for a new mortgage, and that the 
whole was lent in one sum to one party. The trustees do not 
appear to have made then any further enquiry, and Messrs. 
Hall for some time paid regularly the interest to the cestuis que 
trust of Mrs. Grieve’s settlement. What the Messrs. Hall 
had in fact done, was to invest on a security which was not 
in question £10,000; and the other £5,000 they misapplied 
in payment of debts of their own. In 1854, the respondents, 
Mrs. Grieve’s trustees, became dissatisfied with the Halls, and 
employed another solicitor, and then required their securities 
to be delivered up. Messrs. Hall then produced the mortgage 
for £10,000 ; a mortgage from Wall their client (the appel- 
lant) for £4,000, dated in March, 1853; a further charge for 
£1,000, dated the Ist August, 1853; and two policies of 
assurance, one effected in February, 1849, the other in July, 
1853 ; and the mortgage deeds recited an advance of £5,000 
to Wall in February, 1843. The £5,000 were not, however, 
paid by Messrs. Hall to Wall, who knew nothing of their 
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being also the solicitors of the respondent. And it was not 
till after the bankruptcy of the Messrs. Hall in 1856, and 
after Wall had gevlbadhy endeavoured to obtain from the 
Halls a bill of costs and cash account, that Wall discovered 
that the £5,000 which the Halls purported to have obtained, 
was the £5,000 of the respondents which had been previously 
misapplied, and no portion of which was ever paid or ac- 
counted for to Wall. 

The respondents had received those securities without any 
enquiry, although they were quite inconsistent with the state- 
ment made to them by the Halls that the whole £15,000 was 
invested on security. 

The appellant then filed his Bill to have the mortgages de- 
livered up to be cancelled, as being obtained by fraud; and the 
contest was, as usual in such cases, which of two innocent 
parties should suffer by the fraud of a third party. There was 
no legal estate in Wall, and therefore no legal estate passing to 
the respondents ; and unless they could make out that they bad 

aid the money to Wall’s agents to the express use of Wall, or 
that the Halls had de facto paid it to Wall, they took no estate 
in the land; or to speak, perhaps, more correctly, they were 
equitable owners in trust for Wall till the money was paid. 
Now, in fact, what they had done was, to leave the money in 
the hands of the Halls, as their own general agents, to put it 
out upon security ; they neither saw that it was paid to Wall, 
nor specifically paid it to the Halls as his solicitors. In this 
state of things the question became the old question in such 
cases, which of the two innocent parties had been guilty of the 
greater laches ; or, in other words, on whose neglect was it 
that the power of committing the fraud was consequent? The 
Master of the Rolls decided in favour of the plaintiff; Lord 
Campbell reversed his judgment, not upon the general princi- 
ple, but on the ground that the plaintiff had, by his conduct, 
confirmed the mortgages, having the means of knowledge that 
they were fraudulent. From this last proposition, as a propo- 
sition of fact, the House of Lords dissented, and held that the 
respondents, by their negligence in trusting to the representa- 
tions of their agents that the money had been paid, and not 
seeing that it was paid, had made hia responsible for 


the fraud, and the mortgage securities were set aside. This - 
case shows upon what slight circumstances of conduct, that is, 
upon what slight departures from rules of precaution, the 
question may turn, whether an equitable mortgagee is safe in 
his security or loses it. 

-~ Another case shows how important it is to persons taking mort- 
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gages for advances, to seethat the money actually does get into the 
hands of the mortgagor. For though a person may bond fide 
place his money in the hands of his agent for investment, and 
take even a legal mortgage, yet if by his laches the agent is 
enabled to commit a fraud, and the money is not paid to the 
mortgagor, the mortgagee may be compelled to give up his 
security. This appears by the case of Spaight v. Cowne (New 
Reports), p. 550. 

In that case, Mrs. Neale, in April, 1853, placed in the hands 
of Rymer, her solicitor, £2,500 for investment. In July, 1853, 
Rymer notified to her that he had advanced £1,000 toCowneupon 
a mortgage by S. Cowne, as tenant for life of certain real estate, 
and by H. Cowne, his eldest son, tenant in tail in remainder. 

Rymer had, in fact, spent the £1,000; and the mortgage he 
obtained in the following manner :—S. Cowne had applied to 
him to procure him an annuity of £100 a year; and Rymer 
agreed to grant him the annuity upon having £1,000 secured 
to him by the two Cownes, father and son; and then he 
procured them to execute the above-mentioned mort- 
gage deed, without explaining to them its nature, 
and according to the report, without even reading it 
over to them; Rymer at the same time executing an annuity 
deed to 8. Cownes for the life of one Nelthorpe ; the Cownes 
covenanting to pay Rymer £1,000 on the death of Nelthorpe. 
Rymer paid the annuity for some time, and then ceased to pay 
it in 1858, and never afterwards paid any portion of it. Mrs. 
Neale, in November, 1853, became Mrs. Younghusband; and 
upon her marriage the mortgaged estate and the mortgage debt 
were conveyed to her trustees, Spaight and another, and upon 
discovering the fraud of Rymer, the trustees of Mrs. Young- 
husband filed a bill of foreclosure against the Cownes. There 
was a cross suit to set aside the mortgage as fraudulent and 
void, and then in these suits the question was, who was to lose 
by the fraud of Rymer? The Vice-Chancellor, Sir W. P. Wood, 
followed the principle of Wall v. Cockerell, and held that as 
Rymer was Mrs. Neale’s agent to invest the £1,000, she was 
bound by the acts of her agent ; that if the money had actually 
come to the hands of the Cownes, and Rymer had then de- 
frauded them of it, she would have held her security ; but as 
no part of the money ever did come to their hands, she could 
not hold the security as against them. The decision was in 
effect this—her agent’s acts were her acts; till the money 
reached the mortgagors, Mrs. Neale, though she had actually 
the legal estate, held it in trust for the mortgagors, and the 
money never having reached the mortgagors by the fraud of 
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her agent, that was in point of law her fraud, though she was 
wholly ignorant, in fact, of the fraud. 

Of the correctness of this decision, we conceive (if we may 
respectfully say so), no doubt can be entertained; it is a 
strict application of the law of agency, and of the law of 
vendor and purchaser. The law as to the latter,—and for 
this purpose there is no distinction between a mortgage and a 
purchase,—is, that upon a contract, or even a conveyance being 
made, the purchaser is a trustee for the vendor till the mone 
is paid. Therefore, if Mrs. Neale had personally dealt with 
the Cownes, and taken a conveyance of the legal estate ; till 
she paid them the mortgage money, she would have been 
their trustee. She did not personally deal with them, but 
dealt with them as to the mortgage money by her agent. 
Her agent’s acts and omissions were hers, and, therefore, if her 
agent did not pay the money, she did not ; and the consequence 
was, as the learned judge held, that she was a mere trustee for 
the mortgagors, they having no more knowledge of the fraud 
than she had. The case, however, is a pregnant warning to 
persons dealing through their agents in advancing money, te 
see personally that the money does reach the hands of the per- 
son from whom they are receiving a security, otherwise their 
securities will be so much waste paper. 


a 
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THE NEW TURKISH LOAN OF £6,000,000. 


A new Turkish loan of £6,000,000 at the price of 72, which, with special 
advantages and preferences in arrangement, will stand subscribers in about 
68}, was issued on the 18th April simultaneously in London and Paris. 
It will be negotiated through the strong combination of English and 
French capitalists who have organised the Imperial Ottoman Bank, and 
the dividends will be paid by the Credit Mobilier in Paris, and Messrs. 
Glyn, Mills and Co., of London. Coming forward in the shape of obliga- 
tions of £20 each, it is expected it will prove popular, and arrangements 
have been made for allotting, in pro rata proportion, according to the sub. 
scriptions, no reserve under any circumstances being allowed. The 
contractors possess the right of claiming the privilege to issue £2,000,000 
more at the expiration of a certain period, and the prospects of the 
operation are altogether considered encouraging. The appropriation of 
revenue for the dividends is large, and includes the principal proportion 
assigned for the Mires loan, of which only £2,000,000, it will be recollected, 
was put afloat. The control which the Imperial Ottoman Bank will have 
over the finances of the Government in its extended sphere of operations 
will be favourable to the maintenance of Turkish credit, and as the £20 
bonds of the Mires loan were a success, having latterly ruled from 77 to 
78, the absorption of the stock now offered is likely to be extensive. The 
subscription will be made throughout France, and as it is only to be open 
both there and in London till the 23rd instant, the transaction will be 
- completed with dispatch. 
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IMPERIAL OTTOMAN BANK. 


The Imperial Ottoman Bank and its founders have the honour to 
announce that they have contracted with the Ottoman Government a 
loan, which will be issued on the following conditions :— 


OTTOMAN LOAN, 


Divided into 300,000 obligations of 500f., carrying 30f. interest per year, 
payable 15f. the 1st of January and 15f. the Ist of July, repayable at 
500f. in twenty-three and a half years, by half-yearly drawings, of which 
the first will take place in November next. The subscription will be 
opened from the 18th to the 23rd of April, 1863. The price of emission 
will be 360£., payable in the following order :— — 


On subscription ne aie wo 206 or £1 0 0 
Oh alletaeat StS a { or 219 4 
July 10th is. me one a ove 100f. or 319 4 
September 10th ert <a sel etd 100f. or 319 4 
eauaiien 10th wer ae et me 60f. or 277 


The three last payments made in advance will be subject to a discount 
at the rate 5 per cent. 

These obligations are issued with the right of interest from the Ist 
January, 1863; the first coupons of interest will be paid the 1st of next 
Jul 

4 taking into account the benefit of the interest from the Ist of January, 
1863, and the delay of the instalments, the real price is 342f. 54c., giving a 
rate of interest equal to 8°76 per cent. The reimbursement of-the obliga- 
tion being at 500f. in 23} years, produces upon the price of issue an 
advantage of 140f., which represents a supplementary bonus of 1:89 per 
cent. per annum, and which gives an effective return equal to 10°65 per 
cent. per annum. 


For the purpose of dividend and sutengie, of this loan thereis Francs. 


required an annuity of - 12,000,000 
The Government has expressly effected to pay these the following 

guarantees :— 
1. Special revenues of the empire, not hypothecated for age. 

loans, valued at - 20,000,000 
2.A gens charge upon direct contributions, amounting to. 6,000,000 
8. And, over and above these, the excess of the revenue oe to 

the loan of 1862, which the Government values at ove + 30,000,000 


The concessionaires of this loan have permission from the Government, 
in the space of three months, to augment it fifty millions of nominal 
capital; this supplemental amount is not to be emitted before the 1st of 
January, 1864, and the subscription is to be offered, in preference, to the 
holders of this loan, on conditions hereafter to be determined. The pro- 
ceeds of this supplemental amount will be applied, under the direction of 
the Imperial Ottoman Bank, to the withdrawal of the depreciated paper 
money actually in circulation. 

In case the subscription shall exceed the amount of the loan, there will 
be a pro ratd distribution. 
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THE CONSOLIDATION OF THE REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 


In these days of improvements and reform, in the various 
branches of the public service, it was scarcely to be expected that 
the Customs and Inland Revenue would escape the attention of 
the legislature. We have succeeded in laying the foundation 
for a great improvement in the War Office. Various depart- 
ments, and branches, which were formerly distinct in their 
management, and of totally independent action, are now con- 
solidated into one ; the system simplified, and the whole placed 
under the the control of one chief. Our Indian Empire has come 
under the direct authority of the Imperial.Government, and its 
affairs are managed by one secretary of state, while the Indian 
has also been consolidated with the British army under the 
general commanding-in-chief. In the war department we have 
no longer the “‘ War Office’? acting in one way, the Ordnance 
Office in another, and the Colonel Secretary, who was supposed 
to be the minister of war, pursuing a contrary course to all, while 
the Treasury took a very different view of matters to those taken 
by the other three ieicnsbecs There is now, however, something 
like uniformity of design, decision, and action ; responsibility 
is not divided; so that in the end the public service must 
necessarily benefit from the change. And so it is in other 
branches. Why should duties and functions, all of which are 
of a like nature, and established for one common object, be 
kept separate and distinct in their management, thereby in- 
volving great additional cost to the State, and much un- 
necessary trouble to the public? What would be said, or 
thought, of commercial men who, in the management of their 
business, neglected to avail themselves of the improvements of 
the age, employed the most cumbrous and costly machinery, were 
guided by an obsolete system, and, habitually discarding intel- 
ligence and merit, were aided only by the merest mediocrity in 
the conduct of their affairs Surely such people in the present 
day would have but small chance of success; and yet in the 
management of more than one department of the public ser- 
vice, we have this state of things in actual existence, the differ- 
ence being that, in the public service, people risk nothing; the 
operate at the cost of the public purse, while in commercial life 
the same course would lead to inevitable ruin. 

We have been led to these considerations by the inquiry 
now being pursued by Mr. Horsfall’s Select Committee on the 
Consolidation of the Customs and Inland Revenue depart- 
ments. That this is a fair subject for investigation no one, 
not even the veriest red tapist, will venture to deny ; nor can it 
be disputed by impartial and practical men that the proposed 
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reform can easily be carried out. People say that as those de- 
partments are based on so many technicalities the matter is 
attended with much difficulty. Precisely so; but those are the 
difficulties which, in the interests of the revenue, the service 
and the public, we are anxious to see cleared away. This is the 
task which Mr. Horsfall, who is admirably assisted by his com- 
mittee, has undertaken to perform, or, at all events, to lay the 
foundation for it, and so render the completion of the super- 
structure comparatively easy. And why should not this be 
done? Are all improvements to stop short at the doors of the 
revenue departments, the thresholds of which they may not 
cross, because within there are, at the head of affairs, men who 
are unable to comprehend them. We have no desire to speak 
harshly of those gentlemen; if they are placed in false 
positions, the fault is not theirs; it is their misfortune 
that they are not equal to that which is required 
of thém ; they candidly admit that they are unable to carry out 
the reforms now sought for; and this being the fact, they will 
best consult their own dignity by making way for those who 
can and who are able to keep pace with the times. The Govern- 
ment certainly owe those gentlemen something ; they placed 
them in positions to which it now appears by the course —— 
are pursuing that they are not equal; let them be permitted, 
then, to retire, on full pay if necessary, for the public will be 
the gainers by it in the end. The country and the public ser- 
vice cannot be so utterly devoid of men possessed of sufficient 
ability to carry out so simple a matter as the complete consoli- 
dation of those two revenue departments. There is not much 
in it after all; we have a revenue to collect, derived from 
various sources it is true; so that, after all, the only question 
is,—how should this be done? There can bé but one answer. 
The management and collection should be by one compact 
agency ; and if conducted on sound commercial principles, with 
thoroughly efficient machinery, economy and simplicity of detail 
are sure to result. 

But everything is now in favour of the change which Mr. 
Horsfall proposes to have carried out. The tendency of the 
last twenty years has been to relieve the trade of the country of 
every restriction, and to set it as free as possible from every 
law and regulation calculated to impede its progress. When 
Sir Robert Peel first started in his career of free trade in 1842, 
there can be no doubt his object was that our commerce, both 
domestic and foreign, should have full scope to develop itself; 
and that in its course it should have every facility that could 
consistently be given to it by the administration. So far as the 
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supreme Government has been concerned this has certainly been 
the rule; and it is therefore but fair to give to each successive 
Chancellor of the Exchequer credit for a desire to meet the views 
of the commercial world on every point where it was found practi- 
cable for them todo so. But there are cases where the governing 
powers are not their own masters; and when they must throw 
themselves almost helplessly into the hands of their subordinates. 
However anomalous this may appear, it is nevertheless the fact. 
In all questions of national policy, the judgment and authority 
of the minister is, of course, supreme ; but when the law, which he 
has established, is to be carried into actual operation, the ruler 
becomes lost in the technicalities and details of the department 
charged with its administration. Within those limits the minis- 
ter must not venture; if he does, he soon becomes bewildered 
and hopelessly lost : he is made to believe almost anything ; and 
while he, in the simplicity of his nature, thinks that his com- 
mercial policy is relieving the revenue departments of half’their 
work, he is made to believe that it is nearly doubled. If he 
flatters himself that a saving in cost may be effected, he is 
answered by a fresh application for more clerks; and more money 
to pay them ; so that the abolition of every fresh batch of duties 
has hitherto only resulted in the creation of new offices, at the 
heads of which are men in receipt of salaries which would be con- 
sidered liberal if paid to those holding positions of far greater 
responsibility in other branches of the public service. Now and 
again, public opinion has forced a ray of light upon the chiefs 
of those departments, who have, in spite of themselves, been 
obliged to carry out some changes: and although resisting them 
to the very last, and when they could no longer help it, they, 
in the coolest manner possible, took credit for originating and 
carrying them out. Such was the fact, for example, with 
the Board of Customs, after the Select Committee of 
1851-2. They gave evidence against every proposed reform ; 
they endeavoured to justify everything. complained of ; and 
they reported to the Treasury against every change which 
had been suggested ; at last, when the Government forced them 
to carry out the improvements which had been recommended 
by others, they did so, but at the same time taking credit to 
themselves for originating them. And so it is now. Last year 
Sir Thomas Fremantle, in his evidence before the Select Com- 
mittee, objected to the abolition of the petty charges on trade, 
notwithstanding the annoyance which they gave; he also op- 
posed the reduction of the number of forms of documents in 
_use in his department. Well, the petty charges are doomed; 
the number of documents have already been reduced by some 
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millions; and no doubt that in their next report the Board of 
Customs, with their usual modesty, will take credit for all this ! 
But how would it have been had not the Select Committee been 
appointed ? 

We have stated that the tendency of the age and of legis- 
lative action are peculiarly favourable to Mr. Horsfall’s propo- 
sition at the present time. Look at the various sources of 
revenue of the present day; let them be compared with those 
before the year 1842; and if this is done, it will be found more 
suggestive of the consolidation than anything else. Such an 
investigation will at once give birth to the thought—“ Surely 
the work of the revenue departments has been wonderfully 
reduced and simplified of late years, and therefore the cost must 
be very considerably less.’* Any one who thinks the latter 
will be very much mistaken. In the year 1842, there were 
1,052 articles subject to duties in the Customs tariff; but, in 
addition, there were also some hundreds of others which were 
not enumerated, though particularly troublesome in their assess- 
ment. At that time the whole of the Customs establishments 
in the colonies were under the Commissioners in London. They 
were charged, morever, with the administration of the naviga- 
tion laws, which involved much clerical labour and trouble, and 
they had, in addition, the supervision of the coast-guard for the 
prevention of smuggling. Well, all is now changed: since 
then the coast-guard has been placed under the direct control 
of the Admiralty ; the navigation laws have been abolished ; 
the colonial customs transferred to the respective govern- 
ments ; and the tariff reduced to about twenty articles, every- 
thing else being free. In the Excise we have also had 
great changes, too numerous to mention, but which are 
within the recollection of every one. This certainly ought to 
have led to some sort of economy in the revenue departments. 
No such thing, however, has taken place; for the establish- 
ments are actually much more numerous, and the cost far 
Segoe than in the year 1842, when Sir Robert Peel began 

is reforms. This seems almost incredible, but it is the fact 
nevertheless. In the year 1842 there were 5,060 persons em- 
ployed in the Customs, the total cost being £1,254,590; at 
present there are 5,331, the total cost being over £1,540,000 ; 
a corresponding ‘increase having taken place in the Inland 
Revenue department. And y when we come to consider 
the work to be done by those departments, it seems difficult to 
understand how it is that excuse can be found for so large a 
staff, and so great an expenditure. Out of a gross Customs 
revenue of £23,993,545 during the last year, £22,647,287 
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was raised from six articles only—corn, foreign spirits, sugar, 
tea, tobacco, and wine.' All those are specific duties—not the 
most equitable mode of levying duties it is true, but they are 
very simple, therefore easy of assessment and collection. In 
1861, the last year for which we have a detailed account, the 
gross receipts of Excise amounted to £18,236,436, exclusive of 
the hop duty, which has since been abolished ; and out of this 
the sum of £17,497,068 was paid by malt, spirits, and licenses. 
But taking the two branches, Customs and Excise, together, we 
find that out of £41,000,000, in round numbers, more than 
£39,000,000 has been raised during the last year under nine 
heads only. It cannot be denied that this shows how limited 
the operations of the officials must now be in the collection of 
those duties. There are, however, in addition, the stamps and 
taxes ; yet as the sale of stamps involves but little skill and less 
trouble, and as the assessment of the taxes has always been done 
by untrained and unskilled persons, we do not deem it necessary 
to say more about them than that they can offer no practical 
difficulty in the way of consolidation. Already it is decided that, 
as the distribution of stamps is so simple an affair, they should be 

ut into the hands of either the postmasters or the revenue col- 
ectors, and so save the £65,000 which they now annually cost. 
If the committee presided over by Mr. Horsfall did no more 
than this, the service rendered may be considered valuable 
to the country. But there can be no doubt: that they can-see 
their way clearly to the full attainment of their ultimate object— 
the consolidation of the whole. The officials, in both the 
Customs and Inland Revenue departments, are constantly going 
over the same ground; and the principal articles, such as 
tobacco, spirits, sugar, wines and tea, are subject to their joint 
action. Of course this involves much trouble and heavy addi- 
tional expense to the public, and of which they naturally and 
ve justly complain. But in the departments the expense is 
still greater in proportion;:for in many instances there are four 
sets of officers where there should not be more than one. 

To show how the present system operates on trade, we need 
only refer to one or two articles. The exportation of beer is 
carried on to a very large extent ; last year the total quantit 
exported being 16,714,044 gallons. On the exportation of this 
article there is a drawback allowed in proportion to the quantity 
of malt used in its manufacture. To obtain this drawback, the 
process necessary is something like this. When the exporter 
intends to export his beer, he gives notice to the Inland Revenue 
officers, and this is done by a regular form, whichis duly and 
properly filled up. The beer is then sent to the vessel, but 
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before shipment, bond for exportation must be given at the 
Custom House, the necessary entries or “ shipping bills” passed, 
and then the Customs searcher, to whom the original “ Excise 
notice ” must be sent, examines the beer and allows it to be 
shipped. The object of the searcher in making the examina- 
tion is, to satisfy himself that the article is beer, and, being 
satisfied of the act, he certifies it on the “ Excise notice” as 
well as on the shipping bill. This having been done, the “notice’’ 
is transmitted to the Inland Revenue department in proof of the 
shipment of the beer; but something more is necessary before 
the exporter can obtain his drawback. After the searcher, who 
is the Customs export officer, has made his examination of the 
beer, the exciseman, who is the Inland Revenue export officer, 
makes a further examination, and at the same time draws 
samples which he sends to his chief office. Those samples are 
tested, and if the specific gravity is found to be the same as 
that stated in the claim made for drawback the amount is paid, 
after the further formalities necessary have been gone through. 
Now, that which strikes all practical men most is the absurdity 
of the double action: of the two departments in this matter, 
when the whole could be very much more simply done by one. 
And again with regard to spirits. There were over 3,756,000 
gallons of British spirits exported last year, and over 4,085,000 
during the year before. This, article, as in the case of beer, 
comes under the joint action of the two departments; but the 
figures above given do not enable one to form a correct notion 
as to the actual extent. . Plain British spirits are used for 
fortifying wines in bond to a very large extent ; and here arises 
one of those absurd practices which can only originate with, 
and be maintained by, the heads of the revenue departments. 
A merchant operating with British spirits is compelled to 
declare whether the spirits are for home use or for exportation ; 
the authorities will allow him no option as to the market that 
may best suit him when he wants to dispose of his goods. Once 
he fon deposited the spirits in the Customs bonded warehouse 
he can only use them for fortifying wines, or he must export 
them ; but if there is a turn in the home market he cannot avail 
himself of it, for he is not permitted by the regulations to clear 
them for home use. If such a thing is ever allowed it must be 
by the special permission of the two departments. But people 
naturally ask—Why two departments, in the first instance 
giving us: double trouble, and causing us more than double 
the expense? And, in the next place, why this restriction 
in dealing with our goods, when it is clearly unnecessary for 
the protection of the revenue? And in the same way we 
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might illustrate the joint operation of the two departments 
with regard to other articles. In fact, on every point, and 
through every ramification of the revenue, all branches are 
coming either directly or indirectly into contact with each other, 
as might readily be m tees were it necessary to trace the matter 
further. 

In the revenue departments it has, we believe, always been 
said, that “any man who could invent a new form of document 
would be certain to obtain promotion.”” We do not know how 
much truth there is in this, but there would appear to be some 
grounds for it by the actual number of forms in existence. 
‘When Mr. Horsfall decided upon this inquiry, the first step 
taken by him was to move for a series of returns which, when 
furnished, afforded a vast amount of information which had 
never before been made public. One of those returns was with 
regard to the documentary work of the two departments ; from 
this it appears that in the year ended the 3lst March, 1861, 
there were about 2,500 different kinds of documents, of which 
36,626,371.were used! Now, let practical men only reflect on 
the labour, loss of time, vexation, and annoyance involved by 
the system which rendered necessary the preparation of such a 
mass of documents in the space of twelve months. The gross 
amount of revenue collected during that year was £67,606,861, 
which would give an average of only £1. 16s. 1ld. for each 
document. Of all this, people naturally complain ; they state 
that the preparation of those documents involves so many for- 
malities, and are encumbered with such numerous, and, to 
ordinary beings, such incomprehensible technicalities, that the 
cost thus unnecessarily incurred amounts to a heavy indirect 
tax. Of course, in departments where such a vast amount of 
business is transacted, a large number of documents will at all 
times be indispensable, however simple the system may be. 
But it has never been considered credible by practical and 
intelligent men that so large a number as are now in use 
could be necessary for conducting the affairs of those depart- 
ments. But Sir T. Fremantle, in his evidence before the 
Select Committee, adhered strongly to this system, and would 
not consent, or refused to admit, that a single document could 
be dispensed with. Since then, however, “a change has come 
over the spirit of his dream ;’’ the curtain, which hitherto has 
hid the departments from the public gaze, has been rudely torn 
into shreds ; the veil has been lifted, and it has been found that 
the great oracle, Sir Thomas, is but a fallible being after all ; 
and that, with far greater opportunities, he knows infinitely less 
than others who are entirely devoid of his pretensions. In 
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order to satisfy some of the complaints made on this head, 
several forms om been abolished within the last couple of 
months ; but this is not enough. We do not care about this 
spasmodic effort to thwart the primary object which the Com- 
mittee have in view; it is simply “throwing a tub to catch a 
whale ;” nothing more. This is the old line of tactics. ‘“ How 
beautifully we jockied them,’”’ was a very favourite expression 
with reference to a former Committee; we doubt very much, 
however, the fact of the revenue authorities finding in Mr. 
Horsfall’s Committee so large a proportion of the ingredient 
which saved them on the occasion referred to. The Committee 
are now seeking for a thorough reform of the system as well as 
of the departments ; and they know that the abolition of a few 
documents, or the mere modification of a few formalities, will 
not meet the case. It is simply useless to endeavour to reduce 
the main question to mere points of detail. A merchant com- 

lains, that to clear 18 packages of tea, and pay £81 of duty, 
he is obliged to prepare, for the Customs, no less than 56 
documents ; and that for another parcel of 34 packages, the duty 
being only £133, he had to prepare 72 documents. It would 
appear, however, that as those teas had been removed coastwise, 
if the duty had been paid on their arrival, the total number of 
documents necessary from their first removal up to the time of 
their clearance, would be 144 in all! Now, to say that by 
simplifying those documents, reducing their number, and there- 
by mitigating, in some degree, this particular grievance, the 
complaint would be met; and that, as it is confined to the 
Customs it has nothing to do with the proposed consolidation, 
is not the fact. People who say so are merely deluding them- 
selves : the more you simplify the work the more easy you render 
consolidation. Relieve the departments of all unnecessary 
forms and technicalities, and their fusion, which is by no means 
difficult now, will become still more practicable in proportion as 
you lighten their burthen and simplify the details. And it 
must not be lost sight of that, in dealing with particular and 
individual grievances, the Committee represent the public who 
have a general one—the enormous cost of those departments, 
the reduction of which is the main object in view, and which can 
only be effected by the proposed consolidation. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE REDUCTION OF THE RATE OF DISCOUNT. 


For the last fortnight or three weeks it has been evident that 
the money market was returning to a more favourable condi- 
tion. The sudden cessation of the exports of gold, the influx 
of bullion, both from America and Australia, and the restriction 
of business, through the position of external relations, were 
symptoms affording the most conclusive evidence that a change 
was at hand. Now that the Bank minimum has been lowered 
from 4 to 3} per cent., and it is seen that the bill brokers are 
working towards close upon 3 per cent., it is imagined that the 
directors will have to come to that quotation. If they do, they 
will be in little better position than they are at present, for the 
discount houses will naturally lower their pretentions, and with 
the Bank rate at 3, will charge their customers 23. Should a 
descent to this or any lower price take place, there will be, no 
doubt, a rebound, though it is scarcely expected the advance 
would be of importance before the period of the autumn. A 
daily contemporary, referring to the event, thus records the 
general circumstances connected with the alteration :— 


The Bank directors, at their weekly court on the 23rd April, after a 
short deliberation, reduced the minimumrate of discount from 4 to 34 per 
cent., at which the quotation will stand until further notice. An altera- 
tion was expected in some shape, and therefore the announcement failed 
to create any surprise. The only criticism offered was with reference 
to the probability of another drop of equal extent in the terms before 
many weeks shall have elapsed. With bullion pouring in from all 
quarters, and the existing comparative stagnation of trade, an addi- 
tional movement downwards may be anticipated if present unfavour- 
able political apprehensions shall be dissipated, and the questions 
between England and America, and between France and Russia, be 
placed in a form capable of adjustment. 

The directors, in resolving upon the course adopted, might have 
been prepared to go to greater lengths, as no doubt the state of 
their resources would warrant; but they have, there is reason to 
believe, been induced to exercise a certain extent of caution with 
regard to the future, in order to prevent unnecessary confusion should 
discouraging contingencies arise. The"bullion, by the statement issued 
this evening (April 23), exhibits an increase of £157,914, the aggregate 
now reaching £15,387,151, but the reserve of notes has not increased 
more than £49,080, the total being £8,391,525. The private secu- 
rities exhibit a decrease of £714,094, the amount having been reduced 
to £18,034,138. The Government securities manifest an increase of 
£921,950, the total now ranking £12,051,395. 

Immediately the Bank rate was reduced, Messrs. Overend, Gurney 
and Co., Messrs. A. and G. W. Alexander and Co., the National Dis- 
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count Company, and the Joint-Stock Discount Company, gave notice 
that their terms for money at call were lowered from 3 to 24 per 
cent., and for money at notice from 3} to 2? percent. The joint- 
stock banks allow for deposits 2} per cent., the London and West- 
minster making an exception in cases where the sums are under £500, 
when the terms are only 14 per cent 
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THE MAZE OF BANKING. 


From an interesting work, entitled “The Maze of Banking,” we repro- 
duce a sketch called, “The Physiology of the Joint-Stock Banks.” 

The illustrious naturalist who undertook, from a single bone, to 
describe the perfect skeleton and tell the order and species to which it 
belonged, had the double advantage that he could place dependence on 
the unvarying laws of nature, and could rely on the results of experi- 
mental anatomy to guide him in his decision. It was not enough 
that nature had laws ; it was essential that he had seen them practi- 
cally exemplified. Had he confined himself merely to general appear- 
ances, his knowledge would have been limited ; but by taking the real 
skeleton to pieces, bone from bone, and joint from joint, each curve, 
each varying density, displayed to him some new law of conformation. 
To write upon joint-stock banks is to play the naturalist, without the 
privilege of the anatomical experience. We have joint-stock banks 
everywhere. They have been in existence for a century and a half ; 
yet, when we begin by study and research to examine the physiology 
of their structure, growth, and development, we find we have never 
had the skeleton of a healthy specimen brought into the dissecting- 
room, and that practically all our knowledge is that they are—how 
they act and live we know not. They sometimes do decay, but the 
ruins show such a shattered wreck, that it is impossible to build a 
correct system from the disordered remains. It is strange that it 
should be so.. A joint-stock bank is projected by a certain number 
of individual shareholders. A select number of these are qualified to 
act as directors. .From these the board of management is chosen. 
It, in its turn, appoints the moving spring of the concern—the 
manager. Hence we would expect that the responsibility would 
evolve itself as regularly as it is thus constructed. But it is not 
so. Once built and set agoing, the joint-stock bank has the 
element of perpetual motion; and without regard to system or 
regard to responsibility, there has been too much sad experience 
to show that the assumed figures of the reports have been guided 
by a sort of accident in their approach to the real state of affairs. 
Witness, for instance, the Western Bank under its directors, and 
compare it a few weeks after in the hands of the liquidators. Look 
to the Edinburgh and Glasgow bank, one month with its credit held 
up as complete, and in another its weakness acknowledged. 
Despite all the experience of the past, to do in Rome as Rome does is 
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still the maxim. Joint-stock banks there are about which the note- 
holders and the depositors know absolutely nothing, and about which 
the shareholders acknowledge a similar ignorance. And, inasmuch 
as this ignorance is found in times of panic to be highly culpable, it 
may be useful in these times of commercial quietude to call attention 
to the prevailing ignorance of banking affairs. This can only be done 
by looking at what we do know. 

The first movement in the formation of a joint-stock bank is, the 
accumulation of capital. The second item in joint-stock banking is, 
the circulation or issue of promissory notes, all of which are legally 
reissuable. 

The third item, and the largest in the banker’s plant, is the 
amount of money lodged in deposit and other accounts :— 


THE BANKING PLANT IS THUS GIVEN :— 


Minimum capital of joint-stock banks .............0 £51,650,000 
Government return of circulation of private and 
JokmE-mbocks DAMS oc. cccc ci cisccesiscs vercssccccorscoese 38,104,000 


Assumed minimum deposits of joint-stock banks... 153,124,000 
£242,878,000* 





Such is suggested as being the very lowest value of the banking 
plant of the United Kingdom. The last two items, the notes in 
circulation, and the money held in deposit, are the ready money. of 
the British people. Here we have the climax of a nation’s faith, 
that this wealth is confided to the trust of the banker on the simple 
promise to repay when the money is needed. These deposits, were they 
accurately arrived at, would show the full amount of money which is 
being continually turned over, but which, after each such transaction, 
under present circumstances, finds its way eventually into the banker’s 
till. Now, is it too much to expect that our bankers should give 
such an insight into the position of their business, as to satisfy the 
shareholders that the dividend declared, whether it be five, ten, or 
fifteen per cent., is a bond fide profit, and not the mere pandering to 
the Stock Exchange, to place the shares for the time being in a 
favourable position. When once the capital is paid up, the joint- 
stock bank is, and ought to be, above the mere stock-jobber. At the 
worst, its shareholders can only transfer the shares for what they are 
worth in the market. Even though sold at a heavy discount, the 
manager has no reason to interfere with the transaction. It is his 
province to work with the capital, and leave the possession thereof 
to the capitalists outside. It may be well to secure the favour of the 





* It was several years ago estimated that the gross banking capital of Great 
Britain, exclusive of London, amounted to £133,000,000, consisting of banking 
capital, deposits by customers, and notes in circulation.—Chambers’ Information 
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shareholders and the Stock Exchange, but a reference to the foregoing 
figures will show that the bank manager has a worse and more im- 
perious master than either the one or the other. 

The Scotch banks have a paid-up capital of, in round 
£9,104,000. The value of their notes in circulation is £4,647,000 ; 
the value of deposits is assumed to be £35,000,000—making together 
£39,647,000. So that for every reason that the manager has to 
seek the favour of the shareholder, he has four times the more 
reason to try to secure the favour of the public creditor. Indeed, 
the shareholder from mere self-interest will keep his stock back 
in a declining market, while the noteholder and the depositor 
will indignantly vindicate their right m time of panic. In such 
circumstances the shareholder is helpless, and should any general 
reign of terror ever prevail, no forethought can prevent the joint- 
stock banks from inevitable ruin, in which every pecuniary 
interest of the nation must be remorselessly involved. The only 
way to guard against such a dismal day of reckoning, is to have a 
thorough revisal of our joint-stock bank system ; and a regular and 
clearly detailed statement rendered by each, showing the currents of our 
monetary transactions, the tide of public credit, as well as the gross 
profits of the banker. Hitherto, our chartered banks have main- 
tained a secrecy as perfect as that of the Tycoon of Japan. We 
would fain hope that they do not occupy a position similar to that 
illustrious individual while Earl Elgin was in his imperial vicinity. 
Earl Elgin tells us that while the Japanese ministry were pledging 
their master’s health, it turned out that the Tycoon had been dead at 
least a fortnight ; but in accordance with Japanese politics, the event 
could not be recognized until several weeks intervened. Pity it 
is that the banking interest is so much akin to that distant civilized 
empire, and that such a parallel could possibly exist between the 
highest commercial circles of Scotland, and the highest social circles of 
Japan. 

. Were we to trace the responsibility of the evil, it would all be 
thrown back upon the shoulders of “general usage.” The directors 
are all honourable men ; the manager, he is an honourable man ; the 
shareholders they, too, are all honourable men (unless women and 
children) ; and where such honour and excellence prevail, it is surely 
unreasonable to identify any man, or class of men, with that invidious 
and troublesome attribute—responsibility. There is not the least. 
doubt that the liquidators of the Western Bank of Scotland did in 
1858 precisely what any director had a right to do, and could have 
done, in the previous year. There is still a little doubt that each 
shareholder has a right to make what inquiries he may at each meet- 
ing on the joint-stock bank affairs. It follows, then, that seeing these 
have their capital at the will and mercy of the depositors, that the 
only way to attract public attention, and to enlist public sympathy, 
must be in furnishing such a detail as other joint-stock companies lay 
before the shareholders and the public. Nay, whatit is the right of 
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the director to investigate, the duty of the shareholder to ascertain, 
and the policy of both to submit to the depositor, it is the bounden 
duty of the Government to have regularly furnished, that its authorized 
officer may form his opinion, and deliberate whether the banker is 
continuing to exercise his legitimate calling. 

Railway companies are more complicated in their management, 
yet each half-year they give a detailed statement of their receipts and 
expenditure. We have the revenue account and general balance- 
sheet of the Caledonian Railway at 31st January, 1862, before us,and 
find the most minute detail of both expenditure and receipts, in the 
most clear and concise form. Yet the same individuals who preside 
at the railway boards, and cause these particulars to be published, are 
the identical persons who adopt the meagre items of the bank parlour, 
and consent to identify their commercial credit and integrity with 
the character of both. We see these gentlemen at the insurance 
boards, and when there, the reports issued under their hands tell to 
a nicety the progress of each branch of receipts and expenditure. 
These can be seen in any number of the Jnswrance Monitor. Thus 
railway companies and insurance companies are practically learning 
the physiology of life—their reports are landmarks of their progress ; 
while by comparing each with the other, the directors are led to 
check faults in the bud, and the whole system is constructed on a 
more correct and profitable basis than if each balance-sheet was 
brought out as part of a mere annual ceremony, and the result the 
subject of merely momentary congratulation or regret. 

Once more, we meet them as directors and trustees on a ground 
somewhat akin to the joint-stock bank parlour— the board-room of 
the National Security Savings Bank. Here also the total of receipts, 
and each item of expenditure, is detailed in the most clear and lucid 
manner. In the charge we have the exact amount received from 
each source ; and in the discharge we have the detail of repayments. 
The clearness and completeness of this report, and the yearly cost of 
salaries, taxes, stationery, &c., show that the influence of Govern- 
ment does not necessarily complicate the bankers’ annual report. 
And when we look to the progressive result of the National Security 
Savings Bank, which holds the deposits of Glasgow and its neighbour- 
hood, we see unmistakable proof that the plainness of its statement 
has caused the small money-holders to give it a preference, and that 
this preference must seriously affect the deposits of the joint-stock 
banks. At the directors’ meeting in January, 1862, it was declared by 
Robert Dalglish, Esq., one of the city members ‘for Glasgow, that 
notwithstanding the necessary expenditure of the term time, the 
idleness of the Christmas holidays, and the general depression of trade, 
still “the amount of deposits in the savings banks had increased in 
six weeks by £10,234”—a fact which apparently indicates that the 
“ monied classes” are confiding their funds to the savings bank to 
such an extent as to more than supersede the demands of the industrial 
-~ elass in their severest annual exigencies. 
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Hegul Niiscellany. 


SIGNING BLANK CHEQUES. HUGHES ¥. PAUL (P.0.) 


Tuts case was tried before Mr. Sergeant Shee, at the Taunton Assizes, on 
the 25th March. 

Mr. M. Smith, Q.C., and Mr. H. T. Cole were counsel for the plaintiff; 
and Mr. Prideaux and Mr. Folkard for the defendant. 

The plaintiff was a farmer. The defendant was the public officer of 
Stuckey’s Banking Company, and the action was brought to recover £50 
under the following circumstances :—The plaintiff banked at the defen- 
dant’s banking house, and, as he stated, he had signed his name to a cheque 
upon the defendant’s bank—*“ Pay to (blank) or bearer, thé sum of £50 ” 
(in figures only). He left this cheque in his house, but believed he had 
subsequently destroyed it. Some mouths afterwards, upon looking at his 
bank. book, he saw a sum of £50 had been paid, and the cheque which he 
thought he had destroyed was returned to him by the bank as having 
been paid, .It was contended for the plaintiff that the defendants were 
not justified in paying a blank cheque, and one in which the sum was only 
put in figures. 

The case for the defendants was, the plaintiff had been in the habit of 
drawing cheques upon them with a blank for the name of the payee, but 
this was the first in which the sum was only in figures. This cheque was 
presented at the bank. The cashier took the precaution to require the 
person who presented the cheque to put his name on the back of it. It 
was therefore urged that, as the plaintiff had been in the habit of drawing 
cheques with a blank for the payee’s name, and as this was presented in 
the ordinary course of business, and there was nothing to lead the defen- 
dants to any suspicion, they had not been guilty of negligence, and were 
justified in paying the cheque, 

Upon the suggestion of the learned judge, a verdict was entered for the 
defendants, with leave for the plaintiff to move to enter a verdict in his 
favour should the court be of opinion that the defendants were not justi- 
fied in paying such a cheque under the circumstances. 


— 
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NATAL BANK. 


Tue annual general meeting of this bank was held 27th January, Mr. 
J. Henderson in the chair, when the following report for the year ending 
31st December, 1862, was presented and adopted :— 

The directors have the satisfaction to report that, after deduction of in- 
terest on deposits, interest and commission to other banks, and all expenses, 
together with £2,800 rebate on bills not yet due, and making provision 
for bad and doubtful debts, the net profits for the past year amount to 
£10,403. 5s. 1d., being an increase of more than 42 per cent. over those of 
the previous year. At the half-yearly meeting in July last a sum of 
£1,500 was carried to the reserve fund, and the directors now propose a 
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further addition of £500 to this fund, making £2,000 for the year, and 
thus raising the total of the reserve and property account to £13,352. 
The whole of the last issue of 4,000 new shares, the first instalment upon 
which was payable in January, 1862, were paid up in full in October ; and 
the application of the directors for the authorization of a further increase 
of 8,000 shares, of £5 each, was transmitted by the local government for 
the sanction of the Lords of the Treasury in the beginning of last month. 
The reasons which induced the directors to adopt this course of 

doubling the capital of the bank are set forth in their circular to the pro- 
prietors, dated 28th August last, and will, they trust, meet their approval. 
The new Bill, to enable proprietors to hold any number of shares not ex- 
ceeding one-twentieth of the capital of the bank, having passed through 
the ae Council last session, has now temporarily become law, and 
its confirmation by the home Government may be expected by the first 
mail from England. G.H. Wathen, Esq., M.L.C., and Dr. Mann, F.R.AS., 
retire from the directorship at this time, their ‘term of office having ex- 
pired, but both gentlemen are eligible for re-election. The directors now 


“declare a dividend of 8 per cent. for the past half-year, and a bonus of 5 


per cent., amounting, with the dividend declared at last half-yearly meet- 
ing, to 21 per cent. for the year 1862, and leaving a disposable balance of 
surplus profits of £728. 13s. Although the new Bill above referred to 
has not received the confirmation of Her Majesty, the directors deemed it 
well to recommend the appointment of auditors forthwith, and the 
accounts of the bank are now in process of audit; but, from the recent 

riod of the appointment, and the short interval at command, the audit 
Se not yet been finally completed. The dividend and bonus will be paid 
on the 5th proximo. 


Annual General Account to 31st December, 1862. 


Dr. 

Capital Stock, 8,000 shares of £5 each, paid in full, £40,000 ; 

reserve ‘fund, £5,000 ; a Property, in addition, 

£6,352. 12s. 4d, ° «. £51,325 12 4 
Notes in circulation - a 4,121 0 0 
Amounts due by the bank on deposit and current accounts, 

including interest accrued, rebate on bills not due, &c.... 121,460 18 10 
Net profits for the year 1862... ote eee eee ose 10,403 5 1 








£187,337 16 3 











Cr. 
* Cash account—cash on hand ... ina sii toe ose £23,016 8 2 
Bills receivable— 
Stock of bills and bonds on man amounts +n by other 
banks, &c. pas a eco es «=: 158,298 1 11 
Bank buildings and furniture— 
Pietermaritzburg and Durban se aes ove si 6,023 6 2 








£187,337 16 3 
Details of Profit and Loss Account for the year 1862. 


Balance carried forward on 31st December, 1861 eat sa £2,709 16 2 
Gross profits for the year ending 31st De- 
ember, 1861... re cp wwes(si19,408 10 2 











Carried forward «. £19,403 10 2 £2,709 16 2 
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Brought forward ‘ei £19,403 10 2 £2,709 16 2 

Less interest and commission paid, and 

exchanges £1,224. 5s. 10d.; interest 

on fixed deposits, calculated to 31st De- 

cember, 1862, £5,725. 15s. 9d.; set 

aside on 31st Dec., 1861, £2,295. 5s. 5d. 

— £3,430. 10s. 4d.; current expenses, 

and amount written off to cover bad 

ani doubtful debts, £4,255. 5s. 1d.; 

rebate on bills not matured 31st Dec., 

1862, £2,800 __... see ie «6S PY 








a £7,693 8 11 
Net profits for the year 1862... see ese eee - £10,403 5 1 
————— 
Disposition of profits—Reserve Fund—Car- 
ried to that account on 30th June and 
81st December, 1862 pte: +e (ds £2,000 0 0 
Dividends—Fifteenth dividend declared for 
the half-year ending 30th June, 1862, 
£2,551. 4s.; Sixteenth dividend declared 
for the half-year ending 31st December, 
1862, £3,123. 88. 1d. wee des i 5,674 12 1 
Also a bonus of five per cent., amounting to 2,000 0 0 
Profit and loss, new account — Surplus 
profits = ose Sie Sas ae 728 13 0 
—_—_____ 10,403 5 1 
£10,403 5 1 











BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


Tue twenty-ninth annual general meeting of the proprietors of the Bank 
of Australasia was held on the 30th March, at their house, 4, Threadneedle 
Street; Mr. Edward Hamilton occupied the chair. 

The Secretary read the following report and statement of accounts :— 

“The directors have the pleasure of laying before the proprietors the 
accompanying statements of the affairs of the bank at the annual balance 
on the 13th of October, 1862, which, in compliance with the general wish 
expressed at the last annual meeting, embrace more details than heretofore. 
These statements show that an improvement has taken place in the busi- 
ness and the profits of the bank during the past year. The directors are 
gratified at being enabled to state that the Australian colonies continue to 
exhibit all those symptoms of material prosperity and advancement to 
which they have referred in former reports, and that trade, though not 
active, has improved. With a view to the general requirements of the 
business, and in consequence of the great increase in the trade of New 
Zealand, the directors have resolved, after much and anxious consideration, 
to extend the operations of the bank to that colony. To enable them to 
carry out this purpose they have, under the power vested in them by the 
charter, and with the sanction of the Lords of the Treasury, decided on 
calling up the remaining portiorof the authorised capital, namely £300,000. 
They have already announced to the proprietors by circular that this- 
augmentation will be effected by the issue of 7,500 new shares of £40 each, 
to be distributed rateably at par among the existing proprietors, the first 
instalment being payable on the 30th April. The earliest intimation will 
be given of the period when future instalments will be required, but in 
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conformity with the provisions of the charter the whole amount must be 
paid up within two years from the date of the first instalment. It is with 
feelings of deep regret that the directors have to inform the proprietors of 
the decease of their old and valued colleague, Mr. William Sargent, one of 
the original directors of the bank. To supply the vacancy in the direction 
caused by this event, Mr. Henry White, who for many years has been 
engaged in commercial pursuits in the colonies, is the only candidate. The 
directors beg to announce that they have declared a half-yearly dividend, 
payable on the 14th of April next, at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, or 
24s, bly and a bonus at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, or 32s. 
per , free of income tax, being together £2. 16s. per share, or at the 


”? 


rate of 14 per cent. per annum. 


Profit and Loss Account from October 14th, 1861, to October 13th, 1862. 
Dr. 


Charges of management—London £11,936. 15s. 6d. ; Colonial 

"Ey Rei CO Er ae he 
Charge on the profit of the year in reduction of the cost of 

bank premises... eos eee see eee tee! one 7,448 15 0 

Half-year’s dividend, April, 1862, at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum, and a bonus at the rate of 64 per cent., being 
together £2. 10s. per share, or at the rate of 12} percent. 

per annum £56,250; ditto October, 1862, do., £56,250 ... 112,500 0 0 

Balance of undivided profit, October 13th, 1862 ove «+ 140,030 15 3 





£340,443 1 6 

Cr. ———— 
Balance of undivided profit, October 14th, 1861 i sia 
Profit from October 14th, 1861, to October 13th, 1862, after 
deducting interest on deposits, and income tax; provi- 
sion having been made for bad and doubtful debts ee 213,617 14 7 





£126,825 6 11 





£340,443 1 6 


General Balance Account, October 13th, 1862. 


Dr. 
Specie and cash at bankers’ eee eee eee ooo we £715,572 3 9 
Government securities and loans... aie we one aa 260,031 7 7 


Guarantee fund investments as under :— 
£96,797. 11s. 11d. Consols purchased at 903, £87,500; 
£25,000 Bank Stock purchased at 210, £52,500; 
£60,000 Geelong Corporation Debentures, guaranteed 
by the government of Victoria, at par, £60,000 -- 200,000 0 0 
Bills receivable, securities for advances, and other assets ... 3,688,259 1 1 
Bank premises in the colonies and in London ... eee «. 151,075 0 0 





£5,014,937 12 5 
Cr. pas ete 
Circulation ... ‘in on on -- £394,617 0 0 
Deposits ei buaed Samer, le ine Se oe 
Bills. payable and other liabilities ... ... 812,320 9 3 


Capital £900,000; guarantee fund £200,000; dividend and 
bonus due Oct. 14, 1862, £56,250; profit and loss account 
for undivided balance, Oct. 13, 1862, £140,030. 15s. 3d... 1,296,280 15 3 











3,718,656 17 2 





£5,014,937 12 5 
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The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said, in the name 
of the board of directors he ventured to express a hope that the state of 
things exhibited in the accounts would be accepted as satisfactory, for they 
enabled the board to declare an increased dividend of 14 per cent., and to 
give an assurance that another dividend of the same amount would be 
forthcoming. It was true that the returns of some of the other Australian 
banks were more satisfactory, but it must be borne in mind that the area 
of their operations was larger than that of this bank ; and they had reason 
to believe that a considerable portion of their profit was derived from a 
field this bank had not entered. The provision made for depreciation of 
securities handed over some years ago, had been unusually large, owing to 
the peculiar condition of affairs in the colony at the time those securities 
were taken. He was sure they would not wish him to make a disclosure of 
the precise loss these circumstances imposed upon them, but full provision 
had been made to meet it. They had no reason to apprehend a recurrence 
of that kind of thing, for the business of the bank was as sound, as safe, 
and as legitimate as banking business could be in a country where trade 
was always very speculative and subject to various changes. It was per- 
haps hardly necessary he should point out to them the large amount of 
unappropriated profit available for distribution. On October 30, 1862, it 
was £140,000. Six months had expired, so that if they could bring the 
accounts down to that time they would show a sum of not less than 
£200,000. He considered this a source of great security to the bank, and 
if they were less swift of foot than some of their competitors they had an 
element of safety and stability peculiarly their own. In accordance with 
the desire expressed at the last annual meeting the accounts now exhibited 
the cost of management for the year ending October, 1862. The amount 
was somewhat in excess of £80,000, exclusive of £7,500 reduction of the 
cost of bank premises. It was probable that to many those charges might 
appear heavy, but their business was spread over a very wide area, the ex- 
tremities of which were 1,400 miles apart, and the business was also 
carried on in a country where the remuneration for services of every kind 
had been extremely high. But this expense was less than it had been in 
former years, for they had discontinued some small branches and thus 
reduced the number of clerks required. He would pass on to the more 
important subject, the opening of the new branch at New Zealand 
and the calling up of further capital. The extension of the opera- 
tions of this bank to New Zealand was no new project; it formed 
part of the original scheme of the founders of the bank, and although 
hitherto deferred the intention had never been abandoned. At the date 
when their first charter was granted New Zealand was a dependency 
of New South Wales, and subsequently when it was erected into a separate 
province doubts arose as to whether it was included in the terms of the 
bank charter, and a new and supplementary charter was obtained, which 
declared New Zealand a part of the field for the operations of this bank. - 
This showed that they had always had an eye to this subject ; and from 
the announcement already made the proprietors were aware that the 
directors were of opinion that, as a measure of expediency, this step could 
no longer be deferred. During the last eighteen months the progress of 
the colony of New Zealand had been extraordinary. In the year ending 
December, 1861, the exports and imports of that colony had barely 
exceeded £2,000,000; in the six months ending June, 1862, they had 
exceeded £3,000,000; and in December, 1862, no doubt they will have 
exceeded £6,000,000; for the last accounts showed that this was about 
the rate of progress. And, with reference to the population, in 1851, it 
amounted to 58,000, and, in July last year, to 185,000. Their past 
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experience showed that where the productive industry and the population 
increased there was sure to be an enlarged and safe field for the develop- 
ment of capital. It was important to state that the extension of the busi- 
ness to New Zealand had not been determined on because the colony was 
in the full tide of prosperity, but because the commercial intercourse of 
that colony with Australia was so large that a bank that confined itself to 
the present limit of this one would be at a disadvantage with other banks 
operating in both countries. For these reasons the directors had come to 
the determination that it was both expedient and necessary to go to New 
Zealand. They would not go there as a stranger, but with all the advan- 
tage of their well-known established position in the other colonies. Con- 
sidering that the present paid-up capital of the bank was fully employed 
in Australia this step could not have been taken without the issue of new 
shares, and they had already been informed that the directors had deter- 
mined on calling up the remaining authorised capital. Letters of allot- 
ment would be sent out in afew days informing the proprietors of the 
shares allotted to them; the first instalment of £10 would be payable 
between the 30th of April and 5th of May, and the other calls would be 
distributed as equally as possible over the two years prescribed by the 
charter. The meeting might be assured that the directors would take 
care to apply this additional capital to the best advantage, and he trusted 
with the entire approbation of the proprietors. 

Priaulx asked if the board had directed its attention to improve- 
ments in the management of its business. 

Mr. H. Moore wished to know what was doing in respect to the ground 
purchased in 1859. 

Mr. W. Botly stated that he had reason to know that the business and 
prosperity of New Zealand were rapidly increasing, and he congratulated 
the directors on their determination to start a branch there. 

A Proprietor—Then the new shares come in for the dividend— 

The Chairman—With regard to the new shares the same practice would 
be followed now as had been on previous occasions. The capital paid in 
May next would not be entitled to a dividend till October next year. 
The dividend on the instalments would become payable within eighteen 
months of the payment of the instalments. With regard to the observa- 
tion of Mr. Priaulx, he had to state that the management was now most 
satisfactory, and showed an improvement on what it was some years ago. 
Among all the English banks this had the largest circulation and the 
largest amount of deposits of any in Australia. With regard to Mr. 
Moore’s question, the directors were about to build on the land, and with 
a view to securing accuracy in the estimate, they were awaiting the plans 
and specifications in course of ee by a colonial architect. 

The report was then adopted 

The retiring directors, taal T. W. Henderson, D. Q. Henriques and 
C. Morris were re-elected, and Mr. H. White was elected a director in the 
place of the late Mr. W. Sargent. 

Mr. Fowler moved, “That the accounts be rendered to the proprietors 
half-yearly.”’ 

The motion was not seconded. 

The Chairman said that he did not see that there could be any advan- 
tage in half-yearly accounts; and it would cost trouble, which meant 
expense, but the directors would consider the matter when they had more 
leisure than they had at present. 

A vote of thanks to the officers of the bank and to the directors closed 
~ the proceedings. 
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BANK OF WALES. 


A meeting of the shareholders of the Bank of Wales was called for the 1st 
April, “to take into consideration the best course to be adopted with 
regard to the position of the bank.” After considerable delay, caused 
mainly by the failure of the endeavours to obtain a chairman, Mr. Sterne 
was elected to that position. 

The Chairman said the object of calling this meeting was to ascertain 
what should be done in the present state of the bank, with a view to 
dissolving the company, and obtaining their money back. The proposition 
he had to make was, that for the present they should come to the conclu- 
sion to request the directors to rescind the call and to resign, placing 
themselves in the hands of the body of the shareholders. He was a holder 
of 250 shares, and so dissatisfied was he with the course which the directors 
had pursued that rather than pay the £5 call that had been made, he would 
himself file a bill and throw the whole affair into Chancery. He was quite 
prepared now to show ample reasons why the directors ought to resign, 
but he thought it inexpedient to go into details at that meeting, desiring 
rather to reserve them for a future occasion; but he had reason to believe 
that if they passed the resolution which he had suggested the directors would 
at once resign. He believed that the Bank of Wales had a good prospect 
of success, but the board of directors had shown themselves by no means 
suited to the task they had undertaken of managing it. 

Mr. Squire asked what was the amount which the directors had received 
up to the present moment. 

The Chairman.—£10,000. 

Mr. Squire said he apprehended that no commercial gentleman in the 
room could say a bank could be started on £10,000. If they had confidence 
in the directors he did not think they had anything to complain of in 
respect of the call of £5. The question was entirely one of confidence. 

The Chairman said a joint-stock bank was ready to advance £40,000 at 
23 or 3 per cent. to carry on the business of the bank. 

Mr. Eiborough complained that the directors had been selling shares at 
2 per cent. premium, and that on the resignation of two of the chief 
directors, upon the faith of whose connection with the concern nearly all 
the money had been subscribed; the shares had been hurriedly allotted 

_ before the subscribers could be made aware of the resignation of the two 
gentlemen to whom he referred. He also complained that alterations had 
been made in the prospectus under which the shareholders subscribed, 
without their being consulted, for the purpose of obtaining the settlement. 

The Chairman then suggested that a resolution should be adopted to 
the following effect—that the directors be invited to rescind the call of £5, 
and resign. 

Mr. oles said they had all subscribed on the prospectus issued ; that 
was fairly placed before them; and it appeared that a certain number of 
the shareholders were dissatisfied at the call of £5. For his own part, if 
they had confidence in the directors, he did not think the call of £5 too 
much. He as a proprietor should have a great objection to borrow money 
from another bank if they as shareholders did not intend to invest their 
own money. The question was one simply of confidence in the directors 
and before passing a resolution they should hear what the directors had 
to say. 

After some very irregular discussion, 

Mr. Hooper moved, “That the directors be requested to rescind the call, 
and to place their resignation in the hands of the shareholders,” 

The Chairman seconded the resolution. 
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Mr. J. Hunt then moved as an amendment, “That the meeting be 
adjourned.” 

Mr. Squire seconded the amendment. 

Neither the motion nor the amendment was put; but after a somewhat 
angry and personal discussion, the meeting was adjourned till the 
8th April, when, after a very brief conversation, a further adjournment 
took place to the 15th, some of the shareholders appearing still desirous 
to follow out an investigation. The meeting on the 15th, however, did not 
take place, and it was intimated that an arrangement had been come to 
with the directors. 





A meetine of the shareholders of the bank was held at the London 
Tavern on the 3rd April, for the purpose of enabling the directors to 
make explanations as to certain rumours affecting the bank, which had 
got afloat. Mr. J. W. Johns occupied the chair. 

The manager, Mr. Tulloch, having read the notice convening the 
meeting, 

The Chairman said, having heard that notice read there would be no 
reason for him to give them any information as to why they were called 
together, and he would be as brief as possible in the few remarks he had 
to make. Of course the directors would have been happy to have called a 
public meeting at any moment if they had been requested to do so, but 
under existing circumstances they thought it best at once to dispel every 
doubt about the company, and to call the shareholders together that there 
might be a full and fair discussion, that everything might be stated, and 
that they might be as cognisant of the whole affairs of the company as the 
board itself. He would have to go back, in the first place, to the pre- 
liminary history of the company. ey were aware that a prospectus was 
issued of the Bank of Wales, which stated that the bank was formed to do 
business in Wales, and that certain negotiations were taking place for the 
purchase of a business. On the faith of that prospectus 16,000 shares were 
applied for, although only 5,000 had to be allotted. Upon receiving such a 
satisfactory notice from the public, the directors proceeded to what they 
considered their first duty, namely, the immediate allotment of the shares 
to those who had applied for them, and to return their deposits to those 
to whom there were no shares allotted at the earliest possible moment. 
He —r heard companies complained of who detained the deposits 
for a fortnight, three weeks or a month. This company did the reverse, 
and by some they were blamed for so laudable a course. That, however, 
was the reason of proceeding to so early an allotment of the shares. 
The board then took its next business step, and advertised for a manager, 
and succeeded in obtaining the services of a gentleman who was for 
many years connected with the London and County Bank, a bank doin 
a business such as this bank was intended to do through its branches, pas 
they up to the present time had every reason to be satisfied with the 
selection they had made. Immediately on the manager being appointed 
they “ ¥~ him to draw up a scheme for the future progress of the 
bank. He drew up that scheme, and one of the first remarks in that 
scheme related to the necessity of getting their capital as speedily as pos- 
sible. They were saddled with the expenses of office management, and 
they had certain other expenses going on, and if they had sat there in the 
offices and permitted those expenses to continue without making any 
movement towards commencing the business of the bank they would cer- 


- tainly have incurred the censure of the shareholders. The prospectus 
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stated that it was intended to call up £25 per share, and they thought it 
desirable to call up a portion of their capital in order that they might 
obtain the confidence of the public. With regard to the call, it would be 
satisfactory to the body of shareholders to know that the call fell more 
heavily on the board than on anyone else (hear, hear), therefore they 
could not have shown a better interest in the bank than in making that 
call, as at present they were the largest shareholders in it. They were 
perfectly alive to the fact that it was desirable that they should strengthen 
the board of the bank, but whilst these rumours were afloat, whilst the 
bank was in its early stage, it must be apparent that they could not go with 
the same certainty of success as they otherwise might have done to those 
parties whom they thought eligible for the direction, and who were likely 
to bring business to them. They decided, therefore, to keep three open 
seats until they saw who became proprietors of the shares, as they knew 
in this, as in every other company, many of the shares were not held by 
those to whom they were allotted originally. They, therefore, decided on 
not filling up the direction until they saw by the register who were likely 
to be shareholders, and who amongst them were the most eligible for seats 
at the board ; they also looked for shareholders from the country, some of 
whom might desire to be upon the board. These were the sole reasons 
why those vacancies had not been filled up. He now came to the present 
position of the bank. They had paid the promotion money, which they 
were bound to do by the deed of settlement ; they had disposed of every- 
thing in that way. They had not expended a single sixpence which 
was not necessary, and the money remained at the banker’s except 
a few items for petty cash, rent, and current expenses, What was the 
reason then, or what the cause of the alarm that seemed to exist? The 
directors could not trace it to anything; they could not put their hands on 
any spot or blot on the character of the bank, or any feature in which it 
had altered from the first day of its existence. They desired to afford the 
shareholders every possible information. There was no ground for alarm; 

the district they proposed to operate in was still open to them; nothing 
existed now that. did not exist when the applications for shares came in. 
They were convinced that they had a most profitable opening; they were 
informed by those knowing the district that they had one of the best possi- 
ble fields open to them, and he knew from his personal experience that 
such was the case. (Hear.) It was quite impossible for the board to know 
that it might be inconvenient for certain gentlemen to pay up their calls ; 
it was quite impossible for them to know that some gentlemen bought 
more shares than they could sell ; and if they had known it they certainly 
would not have allowed it to weigh with them whether the gentleman 
happened to be a shareholder or a director. So long as the interest of the 
bank was their great consideration they knew that in the course they were 
adopting they had nothing to fear, and nothing to do but to call the 
shareholders together and tell them what they had done to ensure their 
warm and cordial support. As to the future prospects of the bank, it 
would be satisfactory he should not touch on that, but it should come from 
the manager, who had given up a profitable position at the London and 
County Bank to join this—a step which he would scarcely have taken un- 
less he felt full confidence in its success. He had already told them that 
the call would fall most heavily on the board; they held amongst them 
alone one-fifth of the capital of the bank: that ought to be a satisfactory 
statement to the shareholders. (Hear, hear.) He believed all, or almost 
all, the shareholders had never bought or sold a single share; they had 
taken their hundred shares, they had them in their pockets, and were pre- 
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peret to pay the calls upon them. He would now allude to the remarks, 
e had read in the daily papers that morning. They were charged by a 
gentlemen whom he had not the pleasure of knowing with buying shares 
with the money of the company. He would not condescend to enter into 
that charge further than to give it the most flat and distinct denial. So 
far as they felt affected by the statements made, the directors would indi- 
vidually deal with them probably in another place without that meeting. 
They were bound by the committee of the Stock Exchange to pledge 
themselves to that course with regard to a certain clause which was put in 
the articles by the promoters. They were bound to pledge themselves 
to propose that the 19th clause should be expunged, and to endeavour 
by all legal means to secure that end at the first general meeting 
of the shareholders, the operation of this clause being to enable 
the directors to buy and sell shares on the part of the company. 
It had been hitherto a common clause in articles of association. 
The next question was the odious call. They were asked to rescind 
that He need simply inform them formally they had no legal 
power whatever to rescind it, and he believed if they had they would 
not do so. Their shares were quoted at a discount. ell, he would read 
to them a little extract from the share list published in the newspapers as 
to the new banks recently established, and the only fair way to judge that 
bank was by comparing it with others in a position resembling its own. 
The share list was as follows :—British Columbia, 1 to 4 dis.; Anglo- 
Portuguese, ? to } dis. ; Continental, 1} to 3 dis. ; Hindostan and China, 2} 
to 13 dis.; Imperial Bank, } dis. to } prem.; London and Middlesex, 
} dis. to } prem. ; London and Northern, } dis. to } prem.; Londonand South- 
Western, 1} to 4 dis.; Scinde, } dis. to } prem.; Union of England and 
France, 1} to ? dis.; Union of Ireland, 3 to 2 dis.; Bank of Wales, 14 
dis. It had been said that the shares of the bank were at a discount 
because the public had not confidence in it. Had the public not confi- 
dence in any of these other banks? It was absurd to suppose that such 
was the case. The real cause of the shares being at a discount was, 
because the calls of the new companies were beginning to press upon the 
public. Before sitting down he requested that every one might have a 
fair and impartial hearing, and that no interruption might take place, 
and he no doubt explanations would be offered that would satisfy 
every shareholder and the public at large. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Sterne (chairman of the meeting of dissatisfied shareholders, held 
on Wednesday) said, undoubtedly the chairman had made a most satisfac- 
tory explanation, and if his statements were true, and he (Mr. Sterne) 
accepted them as being so, every gentleman must feel that the directors 
had done their duty to the letter. Nevertheless they found that somehow 
the public had lost confidence in the directors, and if they had acted as 
the chairman had represented, it was desirable, he thought, to prove that 
by appointing six gentlemen to form a committee of inquiry. 

Mr. M. Moses said, after the very satisfactory explanation of the chair- 
man he was sure the shareholders would feel every confidence in the 
direction. He thought the shares had been reduced by the acts of the 
shareholders themselves, and he believed implicitly every word the chair- 
man had said. He thought that the shareholders would study their own 
interest best if they at once agreed to a vote of confidence in the directors, 
and dissolved the meeting. For his own part, he regretted he had not 
more shares than he now held, and he was prepared to go into the market 
at once and buy more, believing that the bank would progress and pay a 
Jrandsome dividend. He knew many of the directors to be men of high 
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reputation and standing, and he had taken the trouble to go to the office 
and inspect matters, and he found everything satisfactory. He did not. 
see what the shareholders had to-be dissatisfied with; they must have 
expected the calls, and he did not see that there was anything for a com- 
mittee of inquiry to inquire into. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Tindal Atkinson expressed his fullest confidence in the directors, 
and pointed out that every new undertaking of this kind had been in its 
early stage in the same position as this was now. He was an auditor of 
the Ottoman Bank—one of the most prosperous concerns in the City, and 
at one time its shares were at 5 discount. Now they were 47 or 48 pre- 
mium. As to the call, if that was to be rescinded they would be in the 
position of a baker commencing business without bread, and if some 
ravens had carried away too much of the meat in their beaks, let them 
divide it and drop half by relieving themselves of some of their shares. 

Mr. Sterne again expressed his personal confidence in the directors, and 
the meeting being unfavourable to a committee, he abandoned it. 

Mr. T. Atkinson.—Move the vote of confidence, then. 

Mr. Sterne said he had great pleasure in doing so. He begged to move 
a vote of confidence in the directors (loud cheers), and expressed his regret 
that he had been led into error by misrepresentation. 

Mr. Galsworthy seconded the motion for a vote of confidence. 

Mr. Hooper said reports had been current that directors had trafficked 
in shares, and there could not be a doubt that such was the fact, as trans- 
fers had been seen on the Stock Exchange. 

The Chairman.—In whose name ? 

Mr. Hooper.—Mr. Ochterlony is one. 

Mr. Ochterlony said it was quite true he had sold a few of his shares in 
his own right, but he still held 100, and more than the qualification. 

The Chairman asked was there any other director the proprietor wished 
to question. 

Mr. Hooper.—No. 

After a few words from another proprietor, who expressed his fullest 
confidence in the direction, 

Mr. Elborough said he attended and took part at the meeting on Wed- 
nesday, but he accepted the explanation of the chairman as perfectly 
satisfactory. 

The vote of confidence was then unanimously carried. 

In reply to Mr. Harris, 

Mr. Tulloch, the manager, said that when the prospectus of this bank 
came before him, he thought it one of the best schemes before the public, 
and when he found how the shares were taken, he had no doubt they 
would float the bank, and it would be successful. He was invited to join 
the bank as its manager, and he did so. He had his men and places ready 
to commence business at once, and he then felt the only thing necessary 
was capital. It was suggested that they might borrow from other banks, 
but he could not understand banking with borrowed capital, on which 
interest was being paid when they could get the capital from the share- 
holders for nothing, they having taken the shares knowing they must 
meet the calls. He expressed his full confidence in the future prosperity 
of the bank. . 

Upon the motion of Mr. J. T. King, seconded by Mr. Sheridan, M.P., a 
unanimous vote of thanks was accorded to the chairman and directors. 

The Chairman acknowledged the compliment, and assured the meeting 
that they had promises of a good class of business, and that, after what 


had occurred at that meeting, he had no doubt of the ultimate prosperity 
of the bank. 
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CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA. 


Tue ninth ordinary general meeting of the shareholders was held on the 
8th April at the London Tavern, for the purpose of receiving the accounts, 
declaring a dividend, and for ordinary business. Mr. Mitchell, M.P., was 
in the chair. 

The accountant having read the notice convening the meeting, the fol- 
lowing report, which had been some time distributed amongst the share- 
holders, was taken as read :— 

“The directors now lay before the shareholders the general balance- 
sheet of the bank for the year ended the 31st December last, exhibiting a 
profit of £70,792. 5s.4d. The shareholders were informed by circular, on 
29th August last, of the loss which this bank, in common with others, 
had sustained by the extensive opium frauds perpetrated at Hong-kong, 
and which precluded the directors from recommending a half-yearly 
interim dividend in October last. They regret to state that, notwith- 
standing every effort, the hopes which were at first held out to them of 
recovering a portion of the loss thus incurred have not been realised ; and 
the deficiency, amounting to £50,323. 13s. 10d., must now be regarded as a 
total loss. Under these circumstances the directors have decided to write 
off that amount from the profits of the year; and out of the remaining 
balance of £20,468. 11s. 6d. they now recommended that a dividend for 
the half-year ended 31st December last be declared, at the rate of 5 per 
cent. per annum, free of income-tax, leaving £4,368. 11s. 6d. of undivided 
profits to be carried to new account. Apart from the loss above noticed, 
the directors are able to report that the general business of the bank 
throughout the year has been very satisfactory. Since last annual meeting 
they have opened a new agency at Rangoon, and completed arrangements 
for another at Kurrachee. The directors who now retire from the board 
are Mr. Peter Bell, Captain Charles William Gordon, M.P., and Mr. John 
Jones; and one only being immediately re-eligible, Mr. Bell offers himself 
to the choice of the shareholders. Mr. John Allan and Mr. Alexander 
Miller, having been out of the direction for a year, dmg themselves for 
re-election. The auditors, Mr. Alderman Dakin and Mr. Jonathan Thorp, 
now complete their annual term of office, and again offer their services.”’ 


Balance-Sheet for the Year ending 31st December, 1862. 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital, amount paid up in full ... one ons oon we £644,000 
Reserved surplus fund 15,000 


oo 


0 

eco eee eee eee eee eee 0 
Amount due by the bank, including bills payable, notes in 

circulation, money deposited, and current accounts we. 2,542,756 1 0 
Profit and loss, net balance of profit, after paying all current 

charges, directors’ allowance, income tax, &c._... nee 4 





ASSETS. 
Cash and bullion in hand, and cash at bankers, at the head 

office and agencies > om one oe mn £581,192 11 4 
Government and other public securities ... 42,151 17 10 


Other securities, consisting of bills receivable andloans ... 2,637,064 19 0 
Agency premises, and office and house furniture at head-office 
Amd agencies 11. ce wve twenties 12,138 18 2 








£3,272,548 6 4 


—_———___.__ 
SS 
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PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
Dr. 
Balance of profits at this date... ih ae sh .» £70,792 5 4 


Cr. 


Balance brought ‘from last account £22,967. 6s. 6d.; less 
seventh dividend, declared April 30th, 1862, at the rate 
of 5 per cent. per annum, for the half-year to 31st Dec., 
1861, £16,100; reserved surplus fund, amount transferred 
to that account £5,000 ; income tax on profits for the year 
1861, £1,551. 16s. 4d.— £22,651. 16s. 4d. 
Leaving a balance of profits to 31st December, 1861, un- 
divided, of oad one ss ate Pt pore oon £315 10 2 
3lsT DECEMBER 1862. 


Net profit for the year ending this day ... 





° 70,476 15 2 


eee eee 

















£70,792 5 4 
PROFIT AND LOSS—NEW ACCOUNT, MARCH 27TH, 1863. 
Dr. 
Loans at Hong Kong written off as a total loss through the 
opium frauds .. see se eee eee eee --- £50,823 13 10 
Proposed dividend for the last half-year, at the rate of 5 per 
cent. per annum a ee om we es es 16,100 0 0 
Balance of profits to be carried forward ... goo” Ss ~ 4,368 11 6 
£70,792 5 4 
DECEMBER 31st, 1862. 
Cr. 
Balance brought down —... cow eos eco see o. £70,792 5 4 
MARCH 27TH, 1863, ; 
Balance woo on ose sie js eco ote om £4,368 11 6 
——— 





The Chairman said he rose to move the usual motion on these occa- 
sions, that the reports, balance-sheet, and statements of profits and 
loss, be approved and adopted. He had to congratulate the ciockdiies 
on the general prosperity of the bank, though it had been subjected to a 
loss, of which he would treat hereafter. The increasing prosperity of the 
bank was evidenced by the profits made last year, which had been £70,792, 
against £40,000 in the year before. This was equivalent to 11 per cent. 
upon the paid-up capital of the company. Their increasing prosperity was 
further evidenced by other pening Se he might mention one 
especially, the increase in the amount of deposits, which indeed, 
doubled yrithin the last year. The business of the bank oF pan eee in 
proportion, and he need not tell those whom he addressed that the direc- 
tors had found by experience that the work of establishing a new bank in 
the East was not a task of ordinary difficulty. Among other difficulties 
was that of obtaining the services of gentlemen who were com it to fill 
the chief situations efficiently in the East, but that great difficulty was 
being now rapidly overcome. The credit of the bank was hardly second 
to any of its neighbours; and as to employés, they were gradually training 
up gentlemen at home to be acclimatised while young in Europe. This 
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had been a work of time, which he believed was now coming to completion. 
That this again had been a work of difficulty was strongly evidenced by a 
fact which he would mention—namely, that during the last twelve 
months, when banks innumerable had been started, only one had 
been started for the East, the profits being large, but this was in favour of 
those establishments which had already established their credit. He now 
came to the unfortunate loss which the bank had sustained. In principle, 
he considered the advance which had been made, and which led to that 
loss, to have been a legitimate one, from which most of their neighbours 
had suffered. Opium was a current article in China, and the advances 
which were made upon it seemed to the board to be a fair investment, but 
in these transactions great caution was necessary on the part of their 
manager. In Hong Kong there were no warehouses in which opium could 
be deposited, and ‘hive were receiving ships employed where the opium 
freight laid for months till sold. Every confidence was felt that these 
receiving ships were like warehouses at home. The case of this bank was, 
that the opium in question was on board a British ship, belonging to a 
British firm, who were wholly ignorant of the frauds which had been com- 
mitted. It was like the case of frauds which had been committed at home, 
where false receipts from the warehouses were given, the fraud was dis- 
covered and a heavy loss ensued. But although he admitted that the 
advance made was a legitimate transaction in principle, still the board did 
blame the manager at Hong-Kong for involving so large a portion of the 
funds of the b and more especially for making advances to those who 
were known to have left their bills unpaid. In this the board con- 
sidered him to have been guilty of gross want of caution and dis- 
cretion. That gentleman was no longer in their employment. When 
the board issued a circular to the shareholders it was hoped, that 
by the first news they would have intelligence of having got back 
ete of the money, first from the i to whom the receiving ship 

onged; but they had failed, and it was hoped that the whole of the 
property would not have been made away with. There was, however, but 
a small dividend, and that had been swallowed up in expenses, and the 
British captain and the party implicated with him were now expiating 
their crimes in penal servitude. They could obtain no information as to 
any assets, and they had no reason to think that anything would be re- 
covered. The only course left was to treat the thing as a total loss. The 
board had no discretion in the matter. The deed forbade anything being 
taken out of capital, if the board even wished to do so; they would be 
wrong to treat this as anything but a total loss. Deducting this total loss 
there would remain an available balance amounting to £20,468, out of which 
the directors proposed a dividend for the half-year ending 31st of December 
last, at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum free of income tax; this 
would leave £4,368, which it was proposed to carry to undivided profits, 
as they did not think it worth while to carry so small a sum to the reserve 
fund. If the business of the bank continued to go on as favourably as it 
had done hitherto, he had every reason to think that the board would be 
imperatively bound to propose, this time next year, a consi- 
derable addition to the reserve fund. In addition to the £15,000 
placed to the reserved fund, it must be recollected that they had 
wiped off preliminary expenses, which generally remained over a 
series of years. He had only to add that the board would continue to 
exercise the same caution as they had hitherto done. They had abstained, 
from opening branches at places where old established firms already were. 
Whe eyes of the directors, however, were open to new places in the East, 
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where enormous business was to be obtained, and they would be first in the 
field. They had already established branches on an economical scale, one at 
Rangoon, and they were about to establish another at Kurrachee, whence 
a gentleman had started twelve hours before the last advices from Bombay. 
He believed those stations, which were extensive places of trade, would 
secure a large business. He moved the adoption of the reports, and 
accounts, and statements of profit and loss, and would be happy to answer 
any questions which might be asked by any proprietor. 

Mr. Bell seconded the motion, and congratulated the shareholders on 
the very satisfactory state of the accounts for the past year. In answer to 
a question put, 

The Chairman stated that the profits for the first half-year were £38,000, 
and in the second £32,000. 

Sir S. A. Donaldson drew attention to the vast field for the extension of 
capital in India, where the resources of the country had been so vastly 
opened up by great railways and other works. He thought, in reference 
to the opium frauds, that gentlemen who had to carry on business in the 
East should be better acquainted with the character of people in places 
where there were more rogues to be-found than elsewhere. He desired to 
know whether any security was given by the manager or other officers ? 

The Chairman said, Yes; the manager gave security to the extent of 


,000. 

Sir S. A. Donaldson.—That did not appear to come to the credit of this 
loss. Of course the directors had estreated the securities. He trusted 
such things would not occur again at Hong-Kong. It seemed that persons 
employed did not think it their duty to see whether the article was opium 
or camel’s dung. The position of the bank was good; their capital was 
as large as it was required to be. p 

The Chairman said they had taken security for £5,000, the guarantee 
being effected by the European Guarantee Society, and they had a claim 
against them in reference to another guarantee. With regard to this one, 
the directors had carefully read through the terms of the guarantee, and 
although it was pretty stringent in its terms, it did not appear to justify 
them in making a claim against the European Guarantee Society, because 
they could not impute connivance to their late manager. The utmost they 
could impute to him must be extreme indiscretion. The directors did not 
recommend entering an action against the manager. He might mention 
that though this gentleman was no longer in their employment, so little 
did the European inhabitants of Hong-Kong share the feelings of the 
directors, that they every one signed a letter approving of his career, 
and blaming the authorities of the bank. It was asked whether the 
manager had not exceeded his power in advancing such a large sum as 
£70,000 in one quarter. He could only say that the board had not in 
their instructions named any specific sum as a limit, but they never sup- 
posed that advances to such an amount would be made, but the fact was 
their manager went on, and having gone beyond a certain extent, he 
thought proper to go on still further in the vain hope of getting out of the 
difficulty. This, however, was not an isolated case, for three or four other 
banks had suffered, and the Agra Bank had been mulcted to the extent of 
£65,000. As far as the directors knew the opium did come to China: their 
agents could not board every ship, but he believed the opium did come to 
China, and that it was removed surreptitiously during the night. The 
opium was as much in the possession of the bank as if here. They got an 
order purporting that there was a certain amount of goods in the ware- 
house, and any one obtained an advance. They had an order from the 
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opin, which was the same as if the opium had been in warehouse here. 
ith regard to the future, the bank would not be tempted to make any 
such advances, and they would hereafter exercise the greatest possible 
caution. But to declare that they would never make advances on 

was more than he could say, or that they should never make any bad 
debts. This had been a severe lesson to them. The gentleman who had 
been their m r had been sub-manager at Shanghae, and was trans- 
ferred to Hong. Ko , bringing with him very strong recommendations. 

. Lumsden referred to the money due from a Mahratta Brahmin. 
(Hear.) Would that be a loss? He confessed he should have fought shy 
of such people if he had been the agent at Bombay. 

The Chairman said they did not treat this as a loss, but as a liability. 
The exact position of the matter was this:—He had informed the share- 
holders last year that the party had contracted to supply sleepers to the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company. The money was assigned 
over to this bank, and they received it. He had also informed the share- 
holders that if there should ultimately appear any loss on the liability 
they would undoubtedly hold the European Guarantee Society liable for 
£5,000. They also held the manager personally liable, for reasons which 
it would be better not to state now. They would endeavour to make the 
manager and the Guarantee Society both pay, and the Mahratta Brahmin 
was quite able to pay everything. 

Dr. Beattie thought that instead of making such large advances to one 
party, their means should be more widely developed and spread. By ad- 
vancing £50,000 to one individual they limited the power of accommo- 
dating the public generally. 

The Chairman entirely concurred in the remarks made by the last 
speaker, and the board had endeavoured to carry out the principle referred 
to. It was an undue abstraction of their capital, and was a detriment to 
their general business. He was not pr to say that £10,000 was not 


‘too large a sum to advance to one party, as a general principle. He again 


condemned the course pursued by the late manager. 

The question was put, and was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman then moved that a dividend be paid for the half-year 
ending 31st December last at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, free of 
income tax, the same to be payable on and after the 15th April. 

The motion, having been seconded, was carried unanimously. 

The directors retiring from the board were Mr. Peter Bell, Captain 
Charles William Gordon, M.P., and Mr. John Jones; and one only being 
immediately re-eligible, Mr. Bell offered himself to the choice of the share- 
holders. , ¢ 

Mr. Bell was re-elected a director; and Messrs. John Allen and Alex- 
ander Miller, having been out of the direction for a year, were elected 
directors in the room of those retiring. 

Mr. Alderman Dakin and Mr. Jonathan Thorp were re-elected auditors 
by acclamation. 

On the motion of Mr. Lindsay, M.P., a flattering vote of thanks was 
passed to Messrs. Adams, the manager ; Stewart, the secretary; Beveridge, 
rapes and the other officers, the motion having been seconded 
b . " 

"Thanks to the chairman and directors closed the proceedings. 
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AGRA AND UNITED SERVICE BANK (LIMITED). 


Tue twenty-ninth annual general meeting of the proprietors was held at 
the head office, No. 27, Cannon Street, on the 11th April. Mr. George 
Gordon Macpherson (the cliairman) presided. 

Mr. M. Balfour (general manager) having read the notice convening 
the meeting, submitted the report of the directors as follows :— 

“ The directors beg to submit to the shareholders the audited accounts for 
the year ended 31st December last, exhibiting a surplus of £173,815. 17s. 5d. 
The directors regret to say that a very serious loss has been sustained by 
the opium frauds at Hong Kong, the whole of which they have deemed it 
their duty to write off to debit of the reserve fund, according to the dis- 
cretion vested in them under the deed of settlement. Out of the above 
sum of £173,815. 17s. 5d., the directors have paid the usual dividend and 
bonus, amounting to £120,000, and have transferred the balance, 
£53,815. 17s. 5d., to credit of the reserve fund, which now stands at 
£192,658. 17s. 8d. Since the last annual meeting the directors have 
opened a branch of the bank at Sydney, under the management of Mr. 
Alexander Campbell, the progress of which has been satisfactory. The 
house occupied by the bank in Calcutta has long been found insufficient 
for the extended business at that presidency ; and the directors are glad 
to report that a most eligible site has been secured, on which suitable pre- 
mises will be immediately erected. The directors have purchased the 
freehold of the premises in Cannon Street on favourable terms. 

“The proprietors will have to elect auditors for the ensuing year, and 
the present auditors offer themselves for re-election.” 


Balance-Sheet, 31st December, 1862. 


LIABILITIES. 
Paid-up capital ... 1. see eee wwe eee ewe | £1,000,000 0 0 
| ee ee ea ee ee ee 200,000 0 0 
Amount due by the bank for customers’ balances, fixed 

deposits, acceptances, letters of credit, circular notes, &c. 5,789,776 7 11 
Profit and loss__... oa we a ome “ = 173,815 17 5 





£7,163,592 5 4 
— 


ASSETS, 
Cash in hand at head office and branches__... eee vo £654,936 10 
Government securities ... jas em pas et ee 455,820 8 
Freehold premises in Cannon Street, London, Edinburgh, 
Calcutta, Bombay, Agra, and Lahore, and leasehold pro- 
rty at the other branches ... eee ove eve as 63,445 0 10 
Other securities, including specie, bills purchased, discounts, 


0 
6 


loans, &c. 5,989,390 6 0 


£7,163,592 5 4 








| 


Profit and Loss Account, from 1st January to 31st December, 1862, 


Pa: nent of dividend on paid-up capital, at 10 per cent. per : 
iii... ae 


00 
Ditto ditto, for half-year ended 31st December es an 50,000 0 0 
Bonus of £1 per share ... ese ove eve ont eee 20,000 -0 0 
Amount transferred to reserved fund .., ia es eee 53,815 17 5 





£173,815 17 5 
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Cr. 
Balance from 1861, £10,430. 3s. 10d.; less donation to 

Lancashire and Cheshire rative relief fund, £500... £9,930 3 10 
Balance of profit and loss at head office and branehes to 31st 

December, 1862, after making provision for bad and 

doubtful debts, £336,117. 11s. 3d ; less total expenditure 

of head office and branches, including rent, income-tax, 

taxes, stamps, salaries, and miscellaneous charges, &c., 

£70,875. 7s. 3d.; interest allowed on current and deposit 

accounts, £101,356. 10s. 5d.—£172,231. 17s. 8d. bs 163,885 13 7 





£173,815 17 5 





Reserved Fund Account, 31st December, 1862. 


Dr. 
Loss sustained at Hong Kong by the opium frauds ... se £61,156 19 9 
Balances at credit of reserved fund... bed aes eee 192,658 17 8 


£253,815 17 5 








Cr. 
Amount on 31st December, 1861 ion pe me «- £200,000 0 0 
Transferred from profit and loss account, as above ... eco 53,815 17 5 





£253,815 17 5 








The Chairman said :—Gentlemen, the report that has just been read 
gives, as is usual in such documents, the dry results of the working of the 
bank during the past year, but before moving its adoption it becomes my 
duty to offer a few observations, and give some information, which I hope 
will be considered satisfactory, upon the several matters referred to in the 
report. In the first place I have to congratulate the shareholders upon 
the great and steady progress of this bank since I had the pleasure of 
addressing you this time last year, as shown by the increase in its busi- 
ness and the amount of its earnings as compared with any preceding year. 
(Hear, hear.) The net profits during the year amount to £163,662; to 
that has to be added the sum brought forward from last year, which, after 
deducting the £500 subscribed to the Lancashire and Cheshire Operative 
Relief Fund, stands at £9,930; therefore, as stated in the report, the 
accounts for the year ending December last show a surplus of £173,815. 
(Hear, hear.) This result cannot but be considered satisfactory, the more 

ially when it is recollected that the past year has been very prolific 

in giving birth to and bringing forward rival establishments, which have, 
of course, increased competition, and subjected us to considerable expense 
in maintaining the efficiency of our establishments abroad, and in render- 
ing it necessary for us to increase the salaries of our employés in order to 
tetain their services. Such has been the demand abroad for the services 
of those attached to banks of standing, or acquainted with banking opera- 
tions, that two young men, who had little more than completed the usual 
time of probation, during which they were entitled to receive salaries of 
not more than 300 ts. pet mouth each, left our service to become managers 
of new banks on commencing salaries of £1,200 per annum. Taking 
these things into consideration it must be a source of gratulation to every 
one connected with this bank to find that the surplus of the year has been 
almost suflicient to pay off the very serious loss we have sustained by the 
- opium frauds committed at Hong Kong in July last, involving an amount 
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of £61,156, as stated in the report. This amount has been paid off with- 
out interfering in any way with the usual dividend and bonus, or without 
entrenching to any considerable extent upon the reserve fund. (Hear, 
hear.) These opium frauds involved a total loss of nearly £400,000, dis- 
tributed amongst banks and others at Hong Kong. The way in which 
these frauds occurred was as follows :—There is no such thing as a bonded 
warehouse at Hong Kong, and the hulks of old Indiamen, moored in the 
harbour off the town, have long been used for storing opium, where it was 
considered less liable to the danger of fire, or, what was of more conse- 
quence, to be plundered by the Chinese, than if it had been warehoused on 
shore. The vessel in which the opium was stored, and where the frauds 
were committed, was the “ Tropic,” belonging to a gentleman named Cap- 
tain Jamieson, who had formerly commanded an opium clipper, and who 
has always borne a very high character. His brother-in-law, named 
Stanford, was the master, whose duty it was to receive the opium, and to 
grant receipts for the same. Upon such receipts it has long been the cus- 
tom to advance money, the security being considered undoubted from the 
well-known value of the drug in China. The persons who conspired to 
commit this robbery were a Parsee firm, Homonjee and Rustomjee, who 
for years had carried on a very large trade in opium in China, and also in 
India and England, and were considered to be men of great wealth. The 
other was Stanford, the master of the hulk, and who, as far as we have 
been able to ascertain, had up to this time borne an irreproachable 
character. Rustomjee and Stanford, however, combined and secretl 
removed ali the opium that was stored in the hulk, upon whi 
advances had been made. Immediately after the Parsee decamped 
to Macao, but Stanford was imprisoned. Both have since been tried 
and convicted, Stanford being sentenced to eight years and the Parsee to 
ten years imprisonment. en we first received intelligence of these 
frauds, in August last, our impression was that a loss so serious could not 
have been sustained had due precaution been exercised by our manager 
on the spot; but after receiving all particulars, and learning that a large 
rtion of the opium on which advances had been made by us, had been 
epeticened in Calcutta, and bills of lading placed in the hands of the 
manager at Hong Kong, there could be no doubt of the existence of the 
drug, or of the bond fide nature of the transaction in the first place. We 
therefore came to the conclusion that no blame could be attached to our 
manager further than that Mr. Noble had followed a practice which had 
obtained at the place for years, and to which no exception had ever been 
taken. I have heard it remarked—and it has been urged very strongly 
upon me—that if our manager at Hong Kong had used his eyes and ears, 
this loss might either have been averted, or partially saved; but to show 
how little suspicion was attached to Rustomjee’s position up to the very 
last, I need only mention the fact that very many of the bazaar people, 
who usually have the first information of anything going wrong, were 
very serious sufferers by the fraud. The very night before the Parsee 
absconded a purchase of opium was made by Messrs. Cama and Co., 
represented by nothing else than this man Stanford’s receipts. This loss 
being of that description contemplated and provided for by our deed of 
settlement as peculiarly belonging to the reserved fund, as stated in the 
report, we have carried the whole to the debit of that account, and by 
crediting the same account with surplus profits, we have only trenched to 
the extent of £7,341 on the reserved fund_to meet this large and un- 
expected loss. (Hear, hear.) The directors are glad to acquaint you that 
they have been able during the past year to reduce the rate of interest 
VOL, XXIII. 26 
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} 
allowed on deposits in India at twelve months’ notice from 5} to 5 per 
cent. without materially affecting the amount deposited. I mentioned 
i last year that we had established a branch in Edinburgh, and I have now 
| much pleasure in stating that its progress has been satisfactory. Since 
we last met. we have established a branch at Sydney, and although in 
operation but a short time, it gives good promise of success. As stated in 
the report, we have purchased eligible premises in Calcutta. They are 
remarkably well situated, being in Tank Square; they must be well 
known to many present, having been formerly occupied by Messrs. 
Tulloh and Co. We have been for some years endeavouring to complete 
this purchase, and immediately after it was completed we were offered a 
considerable advance for our bargain. Amongst the resolutions that will 
be proposed to-day is that for the re-election of the retiring directors and 
ad mm all of whom are so well known to every one present, and have ® 
done such really good service to the bank, that I feel it to be unn 
for me to say anything in their favour, and will, therefore, with confidence 
leave that matter in the hands of proprietors. It now only remains for 
me to ask you to confirm the annuity granted provisionally of 4,000 rs. 
per annum to Mr. Parsick, who has been in the employment of the bank 
ever since its establishment, and who has been obliged to resign from 
blindness and utter incapacity to perform his work. Last year I took the 
liberty of soliciting any shareholders who had the power to assist the 
directors to endeavour to bring business to the bank. I am very glad to 
acknowledge that my solicitation was attended to by many of the share- 
holders, and consequently there has been a considerably increased business. 
I now thank those gentlemen who were kind enough to respond to my 
suggestion, and express a hope that they, with others, will continue their 
i exertions in that direction. (Hear, hear.) In conclusion, I beg to move ’ 
that the report and accounts be received and adopted. 
Mr. C. G. Mansel (deputy-chairman) seconded the resolution. Mr. 
Morland thought it was desirable that the shareholders should have placed ‘ s 
before them some explanatory remarks relative to the China frauds more 
than those given in the short paragraph in the directors’ report. He con- 
sidered that, when this loss first came to the knowledge of the board, a 
circular should have been sent to each shareholder apprising them of the 
fact, and showing them exactly how matters stood. He could not see how 
such a course could have done any harm, while he knew it would have 
been the means of allaying the anxieties of several of his friends. The 
chairman had told them that the board had determined that the manager 
in China was not to blame, and he (Mr. Morland) had no doubt that every 
proper inquiry had been made; he was quite satisfied upon that point ; but 
the chairman had not told the meeting what means had been taken to 
revent the recurrence of similar frauds in future. As regarded the bonus, 
e thought it would have been better if the directors had given 10s. per 
share instead of 20s., and thus have left the reserved fund untouched ; but 
perhaps that was a point about which shareholders would ‘not complain. 
(Hear, hear.) He proposed an amendment to the effect that the report Br 
should only be adopted upon the understanding that a supplementary ; 
ii statement should oe me | it, with detailed particulars of the opium E 
frauds, and the orders issued by the directors for the information of absent : 
shareholders. ; 
Mr. Bailey seconded the amendment. 
/ Mr. Forrest was convinced that the shareholders had such confidence in the 
board of directors as to leave all such matters as these entirely in their 
-~ hands. (Hear, hear.) As to the loss consequent upon the opium frauds having 
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created anything like anxiety among the shareholders, that was completely 
negatived by a reference to the Stock Exchange list, where it would be 
seen that the Agra Bank shares, after the opium fraud, had never stood at 
so high a premium—(Hear, hear)—and to-day the shares were positively 
higher than they had ever been before. The best proof that could be 
adduced of the efficient management of the board was the amount of 
profit made under their management. Asto making losses, that they must 
expect to do if they went into business, but like all other people in busi- 
ness, they should take the actual results of the year’s operations, and if 
they showed that a good profit had been realised, he did not care whether 
a serious loss in one instance had or had not occurred. As to the point 
that had been raised, that the board should not have given so large a bonus, 
and that the reserved fund should not have been touched; what, he (Mr. 
Forrest) would ask, was the reserved fund for? Was it never to be 
touched? Why, after all, they had only taken £8,000 from the reserved 
fund of £200,000, to meet this extraordinary loss. If the directors had 
not given the usual bonus some anxiety might have arisen among the pro- 
prietors, as it would have shown that the board were somewhat doubtful 
whether they could recover their position in future years. (Hear, hear.) 
There had been taken only four per cent. from the reserved fund to enable 
the directors to pay the usual amount of dividend and bonus, and to strike 
off an extraordinary loss of £61,000. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Newmarch, F.R.S., quite agreed with the last speaker that proprie- 
tors should look only to results. It was not the custom of well-managed 
banks to publish to the world the details of their transactions. They had 
every reason to be more than satisfied with the progress that had been 
made, in the face of competition and unusual drawbacks. As regards their 
agent at China, there was no doubt if he had been guilty of gross negli- 

ence the board would have discharged him. But, after investigation, it 

ad turned out there were no good reasons for so acting. He contended 
that the directors had stated quite enough in their report with respect to 
these opium frauds. (Hear, hear.) 

Colonel Bazett did not think the loss by the opium frauds should be 
treated as belonging to the profit and loss account. It was not to be 
expected that their current profits could cover such a loss as this, and the 
directors had very properly put the amount of that loss as a separate item. 
The profits of the bank this year were larger than they ever been 
before, and he had the fullest confidence in the directors that proper pre- 
caution would be taken to prevent the recurrence of such a loss as had 
this year been met. 

The Chairman, in answer to a question, stated that the board could not 
say with any degree of certainty that there was reason to expect any 
portion of the loss would be recovered. There might be something, as 
there was a question of insurance, but the directors, like prudent men, have 
treated the whole amount as a dead loss. 

Mr. J. Thompson (a director) remarked that orders had been issued to 
all the managers which would prevent the recurrence of such losses in 
future. 

Mr. Morland having expressed himself satisfied with the explanations 
given, with the consent of the seconder withdrew the amendment. 

The resolution adopting the report and accounts was then put and car- 
ried unanimously. 

Colonel Bazett moved the re-election of the retiring directors. 

Mr. Tulloh seconded the proposition, which was put and carried unani- 
mously. 
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Major R G. M: r, on behalf of his colleagues and himself, 
most sincerely to th the proprietors for this renewed mark of their 
confidence. All he could say was that it would continue to be their duty 
and pleasure to merit that confidence, and he hoped the Agra Bank in 
future would exhibit that oe ee success which had been attained 
during past years. (Hear, hear. 

Upon the proposition of Captain Johnstone, seconded by Colonel R. A. 
Ramsay, the retiring auditors were unanimously re-elected. 

Upon the proposition of the Chairman, seconded by the Deputy-Chair- 
man, it was resolved that an annuity of Company’s rupees 4,000 per annum 
be granted to Mr. J. Parsick, chief accountant of the Calcutta branch, on 
his retirement, caused by failing health and almost total blindness, after 
thirty years’ service. 

Mr. Dobie proposed a resolution to the effect that the thanks of the share- 
holders be given to the board of directors for their careful control of the bank’s 
affairs; to the eral manager, Mr. Mackintosh Balfour, to the London 
manager, Mr. Wm. Shipman, and to the local committees and branch 
managers, for the satisfactory manner in which they have conducted the 
business of the bank for the past year; and to the auditors, for their effi- 
cient supervision of the accounts. 

General W. Maule Ramsay seconded the proposition, which was put and 
carried unanimously. 

The Chairman acknowledged the vote on behalf of the directors. 

Mr. M. Balfour, in a few appropriate remarks, returned thanks on 
behalf of Mr. W. Shipman and himself, and the managers of the various 
branches. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman terminated the proceedings. 





ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 


THE annual general meeting of shareholders was held on the 16th April, 
at the offices of the corporation, in Threadneedle Street, Mr. Harry 
George Gordon, chairman, in the chair. After the usual preliminary 
business, the 12th annual report of the court of directors, which was to 
the following effect, was read by Mr. Charles James Fife Stuart, chief 
manager :— 


“The directors have now the pleasure of presenting to the proprietors 
the general statement of affairs and balance-sheet for the year 1862, 
showing a net profit of £193,178. 14s. 6d., after defraying current expenses, 
and making provision for all bad and doubtful debts. The directors have 
already divided £88,200 or 7 per cent. of the year’s profits, leaving to be 
dealt with £104,978. 14s. 6d.; and they now propose to pay a dividend of 
5 per cent. and a bonus of 3 per cent., making a total distribution of 15 per 
cent. for 1862. The present dividend and bonus will amount to £100,800, 
or £2 per share, and will be payable here, free of income tax, on or after 
the 1st proximo, leaving £4,178. 14s. 6d. to be carried to the credit of the 
next account. The directors who retire by rotation are, Mr. Gordon, Mr. 
Bonhote, and Mr. Blyth. These gentlemen offer themselves, and are re. 
commended by the court for re-election. The proprietors will also have 
to appoint two auditors for the current year.” 


ee 
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Balance-Sheet for the Year ending 31st December, 1862. 


LIABILITIES, 





Promissory notes in circulation not bearing interest ... .. £664,859 7 6 
Bills of exchange in circulation not bearing interest .. eo 4,747,086 5 5 
Balances due to other banks ooo ose coe ooo bee 34,253 17 1 
Cash deposited not bearing interest _... ove ose wo. $1,776,990 11 7 
Cash deposited bearing interest ... oes ove ooo eee 5,731,823 17 5 

Total due to the public... pie £12,954,963 19 0 


Capital paid up £1,260,000 ; reserved surplus fund £252,000; 
insurance fund £50,000; dividends remaining unpaid 
£11,241.15s.; balance of profit and loss after defraying 
all current charges £104,978. 148. 6d.; due to share- 
holders lu nan pits oak on oon «ee 1,678,220 9 6 


£14,633,184 8 6 





ASSETS. 
Coin and bullion ... ne oan pe in a «» £3,611,845 12 7 
Balances due from other banks oi oan oe am 635,570 16 8 
Promissory notes or bills of other banks... Sa nen 148,812 2 9 
£4,395,728 12 0 
Government securities ... wil ne eve con Aue 831,767 14 3 
Landed or other property ofthe Corporation... ... oes 171,728 2 9 
Debts secured by landed or other pro . eee 67,341 7 2 


Notes and bills discounted or other debts ue to the Corpora- 
tion, not included under the foregoing heads, and 
exclusive of all debts abandoned as bad “a en 9,166,618 12 


£14,633,184 8 6 


ee 








PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


To amount paid as dividend and bonus for the half-year 
ending 30th June, 1862... ose one said ak £88,200 0 0 
Balance ... eee eee eee eee eee tee eee 104,978 14 6 


£193,178 14 6 
——— 





Amount of net profit for the year ending 31st December, 
1862, after defraying current charges and providing 
for all bad and doubtfuldebts ...0  ... sue sve «Ss £193,178 14 6 


£193,178 14 6 
——— 


The Chairman, having declared the dividend, moved the adoption of the 
report. It would be observed that there were some items in the account 
which varied from those of the preceding year. The first on the liability 
side was “ promissory notes in circulation not bearing interest,” and that 
was the issues. In this there was a small diminution, arising from their 
having withdrawn their agencies from New Zealand. In bills of exchange 
in circulation not bearing interest, there was an increase, which was 
satisfactory, as showing improved business. The two items, cash i 
interest and deposits not bearing interest, showed a considerable increase, 
which was a gratifying proof of the confidence of the public in the insti- 
tution. The insurance fund had not been so profitable as in former 
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years. There had been, however, no losses on that account, and 
a respectable sum was "carried to the account of profit and loss. 
Turning to the assets, the Government securities showed a slight in- 
crease as compared with last year. Landed property now stood as an 
asset of £172,000, and he could hardly say that there was any pros- 
of that amount being diminished. There was, however, no reason 
for alarm on that ground, for the property was a valuable one, and 
was greatly increasing in value. Debts secured on landed and other 
property stood at £67,341. 7s. 2d., which represented debts due from parties 
who had not been able to carry out their engagements with the bank. 
These-assets were, however, in course of realization, and in course of time 
this item would disappear. In notes and bills discounted and debts due 
there was a considerable increase. The total amount of assets was 
£14,633,184;0r about one and a half million in excess of the assets of last 
year, which he submitted was a clear indication of the increased business 
of the corporation. It had been said last year by a proprietor, that not- 
withstanding the augmentation of business, there was no proportionate 
increase of profit. The reason of this was the intense competition they 
had to meet. When they started twelve years ago they had not more than 
two or three competitors. Now they had more than twenty, and it 
required all the zeal, ability, and prudence of the well-trained staff of the 
corporation to realize the amount of profit which they were enabled 
to show. He did not mention this to discourage shareholders. No doubt 
there were great capabilities in India and China for banking enterprise, 
and banking business in those localities must necessarily increase ; 
but he contended that the banking accommodation was more than 
was required, and that the competition tended to diminish profits. 
The exchanges also had not been favourable during the last year, still the 
Oriental Bank made, he thought, a very good appearance when they declared 
a dividend of 15 per cent. per annum, which, with two or three exceptions, 
was more than was paid by any joint-stock bank in London. A shareholder. 
some months ago, had remonstrated with the board for having contribu 
£500 to the Lancashire relief fund without having previously called a 
meeting of proprietors to consider the subject. But an institution like theirs, 
with fancashin connection with the cotton trade of India, and consequently 
ith cashire, had duties as well as privileges, and he was sure that in 
giving that sum the board had rightly Sceigetia’ the feelings of the pro- 
rietors generally. (Hear, hear.) During the twelve years they had been 
in existence they had paid back to the proprietors 160 per cent., that was, 
they had repaid the whole of the capital, and 60 per cent. in addition. He 
could not say what the next twelve years might produce, but he had no 
doubt they would be able to maintain the foremost position they now held 
in the race of banking competition in the East. 

The motion having been seconded, 

In reply to questions, 

The Chairman added that all the losses which had occurred at the 
Melbourne branch some years ago had been written off, and that no loss 
whatever had arisen from the opium frauds. 

Sir 8. Donaldson offered an observation as to the satisfactory manage- 
ment of the bank, and the little they had to fear from competition. 

A Shareholder remarked that the large amount standing at interest on 
deposit was a loss to the bank, while they had more than £3,000,000 lying 
unemployed. 

The Chairman replied that the bank derived great advantages from 


these deposits. No inordinate rate of interest was allowed on these — 
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deposits. They were not paying interest on current accounts in Australia 
now. 


The report was then adopted. ‘ 

Thanks were voted to the auditors, who were re-elected, and 50 guineas 
each awarded to them. The retiring directors were re-elected. 

The Chairman moved a resolution of thanks to Mr. Stuart, the chief 
manager, Mr, Campbell, the sub-manager, and the other officers of the 


establishment, which was carried unanimously, and a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman concluded the business. 





BANK OF VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA, 


Tue ordinary half-yearly meeting of the shareholders ofthe Bank of 
Victoria was held on the 3rd February last, at the new offices of the bank 
Collins Street, Melbourne. Mr. Henry Miller, the chairman of the board 
of directors, presiding. The business of the meeting was of a formal 
character. The directors’ report was adopted without discussion ; and, on 
the motion of Mr. Alexander Laing, the thanks of the meeting were 
presented to the board of management for the satisfactory manner in 
which the business of the bank had been conducted by them for the past 
half-year. The financial account which was submitted was as follows :— 
The board of management have much pleasure in submitting to the 
SS the following statement of the business of the bank for the 
-year ending 31st December, 1862 :— 


Balance of undivided profits, 30th June, 1862... -- £1,769 19 6 
Net profits for the past half-year ... soe ion -- 30,069 11 0 


Together see eee +. 31,839 10 6 


Which the directors propose to apportion as follows, viz. :— 
Dividend at 10 per cent. ... coe eee «+ £25,000 
Reserve fund ove ees oes ose sw 2,500 
Bank premises Cr. account coe ove em 2,500 











30,000 0 0 
Leaving Sie an eae -» 1,839 10 6 

Being balance of undivided profits carried forward. 

- Aggregate balance-sheet, 31st December, 1862. 

Proprietors’ capital ooo eee eee £500,000 0 0 
Notes in circulation ste see ooo eo 298,285 0 0 
Bills in circulation satel — on aan eco + 588,258 16 3 
Deposits (including interest accrued) .. a oad ee» §=1,582,550 9 10 
Due to other banks en nt a ais one 2 14,017 610 
Bank premises Cr. account oe ove eee eae see 15,000 0 0 
Reserve fund oss eee o as a 92,500 0 0 
Profit and loss ae ose seo see 42,538 12 8 
£3,133,150 5 2 


—— 
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Cr. 
Coin, bullion and cash balances ... nae pan eid «» £578,012 5 7 
Bullion in transitu to London ... a ote 7 ww. 451,240 0 0 


Government securities ... — bial eae aa as 52,818 15 0 
Due from other banks __... te ned oe -» 201,975 13 18 
Bills receivable and other advances Bo < oan es «1,728,442 11 11 
Policies of insurance abe ana aie wis lon . 738 3 6 


De ae a ree 
Bank iture ... ies bie ois ae ae vee 6,990 10 0 





£3,133,150 5 2 


| 


PROFIT AND LOSS. 
Current expenses, head office and seventeen branches, with 











thirteen sub-branches, including rents ina dan -. £2437218 4 
Reduction 10 per cent. bank furniture 699 1 9 
Cover bad and doubtful debts and depreciation i in securities .. 10,000 0 0 
Balance ove one eee eee oe eee oo 31,839 10 6 

£66,911 10 7 

Dividend at 10 percent. ... woo at ° ° - £25,000 0 0 

Reserve fund ove a ee ° ° 2,500 0 0 

Bank premises Cr. . ° : a 2,500 0 0 

Balance ee ie an re ino ay = > 1,839 10 6 

£31,839 10 6 

Balance from 30th June, 1862 - — int £1,769 19 6 
Gross profit for half-year (after deducting all interest paid or 

due to customers) an “as jay és ine 65,141 11 1 


| 


£66,911 10 7 





eve ove eve ove eee ove «- £31,839 10 6 





£31,839 10 6 








eee ove eee ove tee eee «. £95,000 0 0 
£95,000 0 0 


eee eee eee eee .. £92,500 0 0 
eee eee eee ee vee 2,500 0 0 








Balance from 30th June, 1862 
Transfer from profit and loss 


£95,000 0 0 











LONDON AND SOUTH AFRICAN BANK. 


The following has been issued to the shareholders of this bank :— 
“ Sir,—I have the pleasure to enclose a copy of the balance-sheet, and 


general meeting will, in accordance with the deed of settlement, be held 
- on Thursday, the 7th May proximo, at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate 











—— 
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Street, at 12 0’clock noon, precisely, when the directors will recommend 
the declaration of a dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, as 
shown in the accounts herewith. The directors announced with regret, in 
October last, the decease of their respected colleague Mr. Charles Maynard. 
The loss thus sustained by the bank they have filled, subject to the con- 
firmation of the shareholders, by the election of his brother, Mr. Henry 
Maynard, whose long connection with, and influential position in, the 
eastern province of the Cape of Good Hope, cannot fail to prove highly 
benefici The directors who retire by rotation are Mr. Philip Patton 
Blyth, Mr. John Henry Lance, and Mr. Joseph M‘Master. Mr. Blyth 
and Mr. Lance offer themselves for election. Mr. M‘Master is at present 
at the Cape of Good Hope on special leave of absence from the Court; but 
the directors have every reason to believe that, if re-elected, he will on his 
return be happy to resume his former duties.—I am, Sir, &e., 
“ Joun Henry Erneripce, Manager.” 


Statement of Liabilities and Assets at London Office and Branches, to 
31st December, 1862. 


LIABILITIES, 





Capital paid ups... oes =a bine eee Seo «- £400,000 0 0 
Reserve fund ee ae ete ove ose eee ose 1,096 11 3 
Note circulation, deposits, bills payable and other liabilities... 235,867 18 1 
Balance of undivided profit, £29,481. 8s. 5d.; less payment 
on account of dividend to 30th June, 1862, free of income 
tax, £6,000 = eos oo os we _ : 23,181 8 5 
£660,445 17 9 


—— 
ASSETS. : 

Specie in hand and cash balance... ==... = see nue 
Bank premises at Cape Town, furniture, fittings, and other 

Proper ls vee aoe ove eee soe ove see ove 5,471 0 6 
Local bills discounted, bills receivable, government and 

other securities ... vee ove ose eve eee es 601,473 19 8 
Preliminary ee amount, £8,041. 98. 9d.; 

less deducted last year, £1,608. 6s. ... dee ae oe 6,433 3 9 


£47,067 13 10 


£660,445 17 9 


| 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 318T DECEMBER, 1862. 


Interest, commission, and exchange paid, £1,693. 3s.; charges 
for the past year, including rent, taxes, and all other ex- 
penses at head office and branches, £12,880. 16s. 5d. w- £14,573 19 5 
Payment on account of dividend for the six months endin 
30th June, 1862, at the rate of 6s. per share, paid 8 
October, 1862, free of income tax... ts pats sm 6,000 0 0 
ce carried down ... Ae - oe om ad 23,481 8 5 





£44,055 7 10 
ES eR 
Cr. 
Balance of undivided profit carried forward as per last annual 
statement, dated 3ist December, 1861, £2,836. 17s. 4d. ; 
gross profit for the year ending 31st December, 1862, after 
making provision for doubtful Sets, £41,218, 10s.6d. ... £44,055. 7 10 


£44,055 7 10 
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PROPOSED APPROPRIATION, VIZ. :— 


Rebate on bills not due at balance, carried to next account, 
£5,233. 11s. 9d. ; amount to be applied in reduction of pre- 
liminary expenses, £1,608. 6s.; amount to be applied in 











augmentation of reserve fund, £2,000 ove Seo seo £8,841 17 9 
Proposed dividend for the six months ending 31st December, 
1862, at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum on paid-up 
capital, to be paid free of income tax os ts she 12,000 0 0 
Balance to be carried to next account ... 0 ww se ae 2,639 10 8 
£23,481 8 5 
Or. 
Balance brought down _... wie és wal ies -- £23,481 8 5 
£23,481 8 5 











THE LONDON, BIRMINGHAM AND SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE 
BANK, LIMITED. 


Sryce the issue of our last number this bank, which was promoted towards 
the close of last year, has commenced its business at the head-office, 110, 
Cheapside, under the managership of Mr. Richard Pine, late of the London 
and County, Lombard Street,and at the Burton-upon-Trent Branch, under 
that of Mr. William Nutt Field, from Messrs. Jones, Loyd & Co. Their 
establishment at Birmingham is, we are informed, in course of speedy 
completion, and will be opened, with Mr. Edwin Wigerall, of the Birmingham 
Town and District Bank, as manager, within afew days. This is a good 
beginning, and augurs well for the future of an undertaking which, having 
had an unusual amount of difficulty and opposition to encounter, has 
already accomplished so much with but one call upon the shareholders. 
The fact of opening two or three branches would be in no way asatisfactory 
announcement if we could not append to it that they have already been 
roductive of some good business; not more, however, than could have 
m reasonably looked for, when the localities selected for operations and 
the adoption of a novel and veryliberal system of banking are considered; 
to which features we will briefly refer. The institution of the bank was 
suggested not only by the great necessity for additional banking accommo- 
dation and facilities in the midland district, but as a means of introducing 
thereto the system of London banking hitherto unknown; and which 
being far better adapted to the nature of the prevailing trades, cannot fail 
to take root and be widely appreciated. No country joint-stock banks 
pay better than those at Birmingham, and with the elements of success in 
the London, Birmingham and South Staffordshire, the Birmingham share- 
holders may fairly calculate on an eventual valuable investment. The 
directors have made a somewhat bold alteration in the long-established 
custom in the midland district of overdrawing accounts; this they will 
not permit, considering, as we consider, that they offer inducements and 
advantages to customers which will make up to them the loss of this ac- 
commodation, and we have no doubt but that the knowledge of this rule 
will obtain for the bank that reputation for caution which it deserves, and 
create much confidence in the undertaking. When their customers find 
~ that they are freed from the charge of any commission on both drawing and 
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discount* accounts, and that the bank will conduct all species of business 
for them with its head-office or any branch gratuitously, they will be more 
than consoled for the refusal to continue a system of dangerous and indis- 
criminate overdrawing, and better able to do without its assistance. So 
much for the new and taking system of business. The planting of the 
head-office opposite Bow Church is a good step for a new bank, enabling 
them to obtain (which it is stated they have to some extent) the accounts 
of many in that important locality, which would have been lost to them 
had they hidden themselves amongst other banks. No position could 
possibly be finer than that of the Birmingham Branch, in the main street 
right opposite the Exchange and the London and North Western Railway 
Station; it is not only in the best place for local business but also for the 
convenience of the travellers to and from the South Staffordshire district 
with which it is connected. The Burton Branch (opened on the 20th ult.) 
has but one competitor in that large and important town, and has already 
established some valuable local business associations, and this branch alone 
is capable of creating for the shareholders a very good dividend. 


& 
—_> 


PROVINCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Tue annual general meeting of the directors and shareholders of this 
company was held at the Wynnstay Arms Hotel, Wrexham, on Wednes- 
day, the 25th February, when the chairman of the company, Thomas 
Barnes, Esq.,M.P., presided. There was a large and influential attendance. 
Amongst those present we noticed :—Messrs. T. Barnes, M.P., J. Bury, 
A. Dillon, T. Edgworth, J. F. Edgerley, A. W. Edwards, W. Fuller (M.D.), 
T. T. Griffith, M. Gummow, C. Hughes, John James, J. Jones (Chester? 
James Jackson, Daniel Jones, R. V. Kyrke, C. D. Lea, William Overton, 
J. D. Pugh, T. Painter, William Pierce (Tanner), E. Powell, O. Powell, 
R. Potter, R. Peters, R. C. Rawlins, W. Snape, E. Tench, W. Wright, 
R. Williams (Rhosddu), E. Williams (Elwy House), and the Revs. 
Robert Williams and David Williams. . 

The secretary (Mr. A. Dillon) having read the notice calling the 
meeting, the report and statement of accounts were adopted. The follow- 
ing report was taken as read :—The directors have unusual satisfaction in 
presenting to the proprietors the report of the company’s operations 
during the last year. At each succeeding annual meeting since the 
formation of the company the directors have been enabled to report the 
most gratifying progress ; but the success which has attended their efforts 
in the past year—a year characterized, like the previous one, by circum- 
stances in many respects very unfavourable for insurance business— 
enables them to place before the shareholders an array of figures showing 
an onward movement of the company far beyond anything it has 
hitherto attained. But it is not alone on the extent of the company’s 
business that the directors congratulate the shareholders. The results 
have been equally satisfactory—results which enabled them to re- 
commend the payment of an increased dividend. In the Fire 
department 7,877 policies were issued, the premiums on which 
amounted to £221,013. 1s. 1ld. The total income from fire premiums 








* Most of our readers will require a note of explanation here, as it is in the 
Midland district only, we believe, that commission is charged on discount 
accounts, 
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reached the sum of £37,082. 12s. 8d., while the entire claims for fire 
losses amounted to only £14,484. 17s. 8d., being barely 41 per cent. on 
the premiums received, after deducting the sum paid for reinsurances, 
and leaving a profit in the fire department, after payment of all losses and 
expenses, of £10,855. 2s. 6d. In the life department 708 proposals were 
received for assuring £158,085, and 531 policies were issued, assuring 
£116,285, the annual premiums on which amount to £3,889. 9s. 8d. The 
income from life premiums was £21,363. 4s. 5d., while the claims were 
only £5,718, being considerably less than the amount paid ——— o 
previous year. The income for the year is £60,286. 10s. 4d. The di 
tors would here remind the shareholders that, extensive as the company’s 
operations have become, a much larger business would have resulted if 
the shareholders generally had exerted themselves on behalf of the com- 
pany, and they are earnestly requested to do what they can to advance its 
interests during the present year. The directors feel that the best thanks 
of the shareholders are due to the company’s agents, on whose exertions 
so much of the success depends. A large number of the agents have 
worked most energetically during the year, while some who have sent up 
but little new business might, the directors think, have done much more. 
The shareholders would most effectually serve the company by stimulat- 
—— assisting the agents in their various localities. The increased and 
ill rapidly extending business demands increased attention on the part 
of the directors—the number of whose attendances during the past year 
was 389. The directors recommend the payment of a dividend of £10 
per cent. for the past year, free of income-tax. 
Txomas Barnezs, Chairman. 
AntHony DI1on, Secretary. 


The Chairman in moving the adoption of the report said—From the 
excellent position in which they found themselves he was sure it would be 
quite unnecessary for him to make any remarks. (Hear,hear.) What he 
had to say was chiefly a word of congratulation. The report which was 
now issued, was, he thought, better than any that had been hitherto 
presented to them. He remembered two years ago he made some sort of 

romise as to what the future prospects of the company would probably 
om and he thought that promise had been fully realized. (Hear, hear.) 
They could hardly have anticipated a report such as that which had been 
laid before them. At the commencement of the year there had been 
gloomy prospects, They had many adverse circumstances to overcome; 
and they might have fairly expected that this year their affairs would not 
have been so satisfactory as they had proved. But instead of that they 
found from the results that their success had exceeded any previous year ; 
and if that cloud which hung over a portion of our empire passed away, 
they might fairly expect that much better results would follow in the 
present than in the preceding years. They did not now know of anything in 
the affairs of the company of an adverse or gloomy character. He believed 
their investments were good, and everything they had vested was on a solid 
foundation; and the report and statement of accounts were not, he 
believed, one whit coloured, but a fair representation of the actual state of 
the company. (Hear.) The losses by firethey might perhaps conceive to 
be somewhat large, but they were much less than might be expected. 
Neither were the life claims of an unusual character. The directors them- 
selves had given a very great deal of attention to the business of the 
- vompany,the number of attendances during the past year having been 
389, and if he said anything about them he hoped the meeting would con- 
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sider that he was not including himself, for his Parliamentary duties had 
compelled him to be a great deal more away than the others. Consequently 
the bulk of the work had fallen upon the other directors. He believed no 
body of directors of any company could have given more close attention or 
shown more anxiety for the prosperity of their company than their’s had. 
He believed that if the shareholders had worked as hard as the directors 
during the past year, the business, large as it was, would have been very much 
larger. But although they might congratulate themselves on their success, they 
must be by no means content with remaining at that point. (Hear.) There 
was a great deal yet to be done, and they had a large business yet to estab- 
lish. The business of the country was increasing, and they ought to have a 
large share of that business. He thought no company ought to increase 
more rapidly than themselves; and he felt confident if the shareholders 
took as much interest in the matter as the directors, the proceeds of the 
coming year would far exceed those of the past. They must not consider 
because they were presented with a very good report at the present time 
that that point was perfectly satisfactory. They looked for and expected 
a higher position than they had attained, and he believed that lay before 
them. They had an excellent dividend this year, and he always found 
when there was a good dividend that shareholders stayed at home, and 
rested satisfied. (Laughter.) There was a dividend of 10 per cent. 
guaranteed by the proceedings of the company, and they might take it at 
that figure for some time to come. But he would follow the advice of the 
American, who advised his son “ never not to prophecy except you knows.” 
(Laughter.) And as he did not —_— to know the future, he would not 
promise what the dividends would be. The shares, he considered, were 
worth more than their present value, and if he had £20,000 to spare, he 
would not object to invest it at 35s. per share, and any man who sold at 
less would sacrifice his property. It was not necessary for him to make 
any further remarks, but he would cheerfully move that the report and 
statement of receipts and disbursements be now adopted. (Applause.) 
Dr. Griffith seconded the adoption of the report. It did not seem to 
him requisite to do more than.echo the sentiments of the chairman that 
everything was going on well and prosperously, and that those who 
initiated and carried on the institution had much reason for self- 
gratification, and to them was owing a large debt of gratitude, not only 
from themselves, who were more immediately interested in the matter, 
bunt from the country at large. It had opened a new sphere of action, had 
called into action feelings which had hitherto lain dormant, and he could 
not help thinking it had contributed much to raise the social condition he 
‘might almost say of the Principality. They could not put into the minds of 
people certain feelings and dispositions, but it had been the privilege of that 
company to call into action feelings of which Welshmen knew how to take 
advantage. There was in Welshmen plenty of material, which only wahted 
a little working out. They were like their own mountains, which had 
ome d of mineral property, but remained hidden, until people like Mr. 
ainter (laughter) brought it to light by digging and boring the surface, 
(Hear.) He thought that what their company had done and would do, would 
evoke and call into operation the best attributes of our nature. (Applause.) 
They had heard very distinctly from the chairman the condition in which 
their company at present stood, how it had realized large funds, with 
prospects of more, and he could only repeat what the chairman had said 
with respect to the necessity for continued exertions. Some members as 
long as they saw such prosperity thought they could rest upon their oars. 
But the truth was, in this as in all other things the larger the superstruc- 
ture became, the more did it require support. (Hear.) All should lend a 
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helping hand to strengthen and enlarge the foundation it rested upon, 
and to render it the more enduring and secure. He would make no 
further remarks, but beg to second the resolution. (Applause.) 

The Rev. D. Williams, of Nanerch, then asked a few questions as to 
some items in the account, which, being satisfactorily answered,he cordially 
supported the adoption of the report, which was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. W. Pearce then moved that John James, R. C. Rawlins, and 
Charles Hughes, Esqrs., be elected directors of the company. 

Mr. Edgerly seconded the motion, which was carried. 

Dr. Fuller moved and the Rev. R. Williams seconded, that Mr. John 
Bury, of Wrexham, and Mr. John Jones, of Westminster Buildings, 
Chester, public accountants, be elected auditors of the company for the 
ensuing year, and that £25 be paid to each of those gentlemen for their 
services during the past year. 

The resolution was carried. 

It was moved by Mr. C. Hughes, seconded by Mr. Overton, and carried, 
—*That the thanks of the proprietors be presented to Thomas Taylor 
Griffith, Esq., the consulting surgeon, to the medical examiners of the 
Company, to Griffith Davies, Esq., the consulting actuary, and to the 
agent of the company for their valuable services during the year.” 

Mr. E. Williams moved the thanks of the proprietors to the directors, 
and that the sum of £450 be paid to them for their services. 

Mr. D. Jones humorously seconded the proposition, which was carried. 

The Rev. D. Williams said there was one resolution which he would 
have the pleasure of submitting, and which they would be very ungrateful 
if they neglected. There had been a formal vote of thanks passed to the 
directors, but there was one very important member of the direction who 
deserved their thanks, and to be specially mentioned by name, and that 
was the excellent and worthy chairman of that company. (Hear, hear, 
For the results of their great success they had largely to thank him ; an 
when they considered the very important duties he had to perform, both 
in public and private, in coming there, attending regularly and carefully 
to their interests, he must have exercised a self-denial which, perhaps, few 
were aware, and for which he merited their warmest acknowledgments. 
(Hear.) He begged to propose the thanks of the meeting to Mr. Barnes 
for the general interest he had taken in the affairs of the company, and 
especially for the very able manner in which he had presided at that 
meeting. (Hear, hear. . 

Dr. Fuller seconded the motion, which was carried amid acclamation. 

Mr. T. Painter in eulogistic terms proposed a vote of thanks to the able 
secretary of the company, Mr. Dillon, and the other officers of the com- 
pany, for their constant and efficient services. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Jackson and carried unanimously. 

The secretary in returning thanks said for once he would take prece- 
dence of the chairman. He was grateful to the company for the confidence 
they had reposed in him, although he considered he only did his duty in 
watching over their interests. “They had great competition to encounter, 
many wealthy companies with enormous incomes, and what was more, with 
unlimited power of expenditure to battle with. To this influence, all 
they could oppose with their comparatively limited means was the exercise 
of as much ingenuity as they could bring to bear. (Hear, hear.) In carrying 
out this part of the business he confessed that he was aided by an invalua- 
ble staff of officers, who showed every anxiety to fulfil their duties properly 
and efficiently. (Hear, hear.) 

-- The chairman having also replied, the proceedings were brought to a close. 
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THE PROGRESS OF BANKING IN CEYLON. 


Tue annexed sketch of the progress of banking in Ceylon, is from the pen 
of Mr. H. D. Andrée, the accountant of the Chartered Mercantile Bank 
of India, London and China, at Colombo. It is clear and very concise. 
The first bank in Ceylon was established in 1841. I have endeavoured 
to obtain some authentic information as to the manner in which the 
merchants of Colombo procured their supplies of money prior to that date, 
but have not fully succeeded. This is owing to the changing nature of 
our society, it being difficult to recognise among the thriving mercantile 
firms of our day any of those that were in existence in the year 1830. I 
have ascertained, however, that the Chetty (Hindoo) traders, agents of 
large native houses from Madras and other towns, of Southern India, 
acted as bankers in those days, and supplied the British merchant with 
cash for his bills of exchange on Madras, Bombay and Calcutta, which 
they remitted in payment for grain, and other goods they imported. The 
merchants were therefore obliged to have agents at the presidencies, on 
whom they drew, sending them at the same time bills on London, drawn 
against credits or produce shipped from this, for negotiation. Judging 
from the fact that the entire grain trade was in the hands of the Chetties, 
and that coffee planting was then but in its infancy, the exports consisting 
principally of cinnamon, cocoanut oil, and coir, we may conclude that they 
met all the requirements of the merchants, and that importations of specie 
were but rarely required. The rate of exchange on London thirty years 
ago must have been comparatively moderate, for the export trade from 
India had not then assumedits present gigantic proportions, besides which 
the East India Company drew largely from London on the presidencies at 
rates exceedingly favourable to remitters of money to India. To those 
who required to make remittances from Ceylon, missionary bills drawn on 
the parent societies in London, were available at par, as also Government 
drafts on H. M. Treasury, but the latter could not be obtained except at a 
high premium. In fact, we find in the Chamber of Commerce Report of 
1840 a correspondence between that body and the Government, relative to 
Treasury bills for £10,000, which had been forwarded to Bombay and there 
sold at one shilling and eleven pence per rupee, or about 4 per cent. 
premium, while the merchants here were willing to buy them at par, the 
net result to Government after deducting interest for loss of time and 
freight, insurance, and other charges on the rupees obtained in return from 
Bombay. The Governor, however, replied that his instructions from the 
Secretary of State precluded him from selling them under 3 per cent. 
premium in Ceylon. The merchant’s business in those days was extremely 
simple. There were neither telegraphs nor steamers; sailing vessels, 
by means of which all the correspondence was carried on, usually 
took five or six months to perform a voyage between Europe and India, 
now reduced to three by the longest route. Hence the colonial trade 
was regulated by certain fixed principles, and not the speculative basis 
upon which it is now founded. There could be neither orders nor coun- 
ter-orders upon every fluctuation of the markets, which now so seriously 
complicate the merchant’s calling; and, to use a common phrase, they had 
“an easy time of it.’ The Bank of Ceylon was established in 1841, with 
a nominal capital of £125,000, subscribed chiefly by London firms con- 
nected with Celyon for the avowed purpose of fostering the cultivation of 
coffee, then recently commenced, as well as to carry on other ordinary 
banking business. It had a branch in Kandy and agencies at the 
presidency towns of India. The rules of this institution prohibited 
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advances to planters except upon crops, but in spite of these and the 
presence of a local board of directors, some of the managers lent large 
sums of money to several individuals on what is known here as block debts, 
and in one instance they were actually so far gulled as to lend on a 
defective title deed. In 1847, which was a most disastrous year for 
Ceylon—for the price of coffee fell so low in the London market that the 
article could have been purchased in Kandy at 12s. the cwt.—when the mer- 
chants and planters were ruined, and estates sold for a song, nearly the 
whole ofthe bank’s paid-up capital was locked up, and £60,000 ultimately lost, 
£28,000 being by one individual alone. Atthis juncture the Oriental Bank, 
which had been established in the island for some years, stepped forward 
and took over the business and liabilities of the Bank of Ceylon, and 
advanced a sum of money to its shareholders in lieu of its outstanding 
securities, which it undertook to realize. Unlike the Bank of Ceylon, 
which was ely a local establishment, the Oriental Bank in Ceylon 
was one of the numerous branches of an exchange bank that was originally 
formed in Bombay under the style of the Western Bank of India, and 
from its foreign connections offered greater facilities to its customers than 
the other. One of the reasons that induced the Oriental Bank to take 
over the business of the failing bank, was. to obtain the royal charter 
possessed by the latter; and in 1851 the two establishments were amal- 
gamated under the title of the ‘Oriental Bank Corporation,’ a name 
which has since become familiarly known to every business man 
throughout the civilised world. Under the new constitution of the bank, 
loans on immovable property are strictly prohibited and never granted, a 
wise provision, for we all know how liable they are to become what are tech- 
nically called dead or unproductive loans, locking up capital and para- 
lysing the free action of the banker. Carefully shunning all such dan- 
gers, and by “judicious management,” which means the avoidance of contact 
with any elements of a doubtful nature, but chiefly owing to its early origin, 
for it remained master of the field (particularly in Ceylon) for many years 
before the other banks that followed it were formed, the Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration has attained a pre-eminent position among banks in general, and is, 
par excellence, the first banking corporation in the East. By means of its 
immense profits this bank has accumulated a reserve fund of £252,000 
sterling, and its shares are worth more than 100 per cent. premium. 

In the early part of the year 1854, the directors of the Mercantile Bank 
of India, London and China, which had been just formed in Bombay, 
turned their eyes to Ceylon, and opened branches in Colombo and Kandy 
Its first attempts to do business here, were met with violent opposition ; 
the rate of commission charged on remittances to Kandy was suddenly 
reduced from 1 to a 4 per cent. and the Exchange on London forced up at 
one time to the unnatural pitch of a premium. But such a state of things 
was too suicidal to last long, and with the change in the management of 
the new institution a better understanding ensued between the rival 
banks, which has not been disturbed to this day. After being established 
for four years, and passing through the fiery ordeal from which no bank is 
ever exempt, the Mercantile obtained a charter of incorporation, and in 
1858 changed its title into the “Chartered Mercantile Bank of India, 
London, and China.” It has gradually risen in the estimation of-the 
public; and if we accept the value of its shares as the test of merit, it now 
ranks third on the list of the banking institutions connected with the East. 
After all, the success of any well-conducted bank is more a matter of time 
than anything else; business flows in gradually but surely, and it must 
be a very poor institution indeed that cannot show some progress at the 
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end of each year. Witness the case of the London and Westminster Bank, 
the first established on the joint-stock principle. After patient! 
encountering all kinds of opposition, nay litigation itself, from the Bank 
of England and other London bankers, it triumphed over every difficulty, 
and now stands, in the magnitude of its business and the confidence of the 
public, second only to the Bank of England. 

Having thus briefly described the banks established in Ceylon, I shall 
proceed to explain the nature of their business, which may be saa under 
the heads of Exchange, Discounts, Deposits, and Issue. . 


EXCHANGE. 


The two banks established in Ceylon are strictly and avowedly banks 
of exchange, that is to say, the distinguishing principle of their business, 
is to deal in foreign bills of exchange, the other branches of banking being 
considered merely as accessory. Thus the entire capital of the banks may 
be said to be devoted to exchange business, being constantly employed in 
going backwards and forwards between the different branches and their 
head office, &c., while a portion of their deposits and circulation is lent 
out to customers on promissory notes, and the balance held as a reserve. 
In speaking of the capital of the banks, I refer to that of the institutions 
taken as a whole, and not to their branches only, because some of them 
have acquired immense independent resources, and have attained, in one 
or two cases, to what the initiated recognise as the perfection of banking. 

Prior to the year 1857 the Ceylon banks derived their supplies of specie 
from London and India by means of operations which required much 
headwork and forethought, but now the telegraph and steam communica- 
tion with Australia have revolutionised all that, and reduced the system 
to one of extreme simplicity, and with surer results. This becomes plain, 
when I state, that to obtain remittances from London direct, it was neces- 
me the Ceylon banker to have a large capital embarked in the 
exchange business, with which he purchased bills and forwarded them to 
London to be discounted there and sent back either direct in specie or in 
the shape of bullion to India, where it was coined and thence shipped to 
Ceylon. His profits were thus in proportion to the rapidity with which he 
could work this wheel of exchange. The banker had first to defray the 
expense of converting his bills into cash in London, (in other words, to 
pay six months’ interest on them), next, to purchase bullion therewith and 
ship it to India, and lastly to bear the expense of coining and transmitting 
it to Ceylon. He was entitled in the first place to interest, at the rates 
current in Ceylon, on the capital thus employed, from the day on which he 
laid it out in bills until it came back to him, generally a period of four 
months ; but above all he required a profit for the risk he ran in carrying 
out those operations. It is apparent that all this could not be done unless 
the rate of exchange was sufficiently low in Ceylon, or high according to 
Indian phraseology, the difference in terms being more apparent than real, 
and denoting the light in which discount is regarded in the two countries,— 
not that there is any actual difference in the process of conversion from 
currency into sterling money. In 1856 and 1857, from which dates our 
table commences, the rate of exchange on London here averaged 9} per 
cent. discount, but with the introduction of gold from Australia it a 
gradually improved, and the mean this year will only slightly exceed 4} 
per cent. Being prevented (by the rise in rates) from working the 
exchange circle, the Ceylon banks were obliged to fall back upon the 
simpler and more agreeable method of “simultaneous operations.” Such 
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is the name technically given to the system of buying and selling bills at 
the same time (otherwise the lending and borrowing) to and from the 
public ; the banker’s remittance being applied in payment of his drafts, 
the usance being the same. 

This has set free the local capital of the banks, and enables them to use 
it either in discounts or to divert it, by means of their sister offices, into 
other countries where it can be usefully employed. But Ceylon itself is 
too limited a field for the prosecution of these “simultaneous operations ;’’ 
and the banker who buys bills here has, therefore, to draw against them 
= London through other markets to replenish his exhausted coffers. Our 

rts to Great Britain, the continent of Europe and America, consider- 
ably exceed our imports thence ; the difference must, therefore, be equalised 
by remittance in specie, and this the establishment of steam communica- 
tion between Galle and the Colonies enables us to do with advantage to 
ourselves and profit to our Australasian correspondents. They are in the 
position of buyers of bills, to remit their teeming wealth to London, we in 
the more humble one of sellers. We require money in payment of the pro- 
duce of our labour, the coffee we export ; it suits them to buy gold cheap and 
sell it to us dear, and so both parties are accommodated to their mutual 
satisfaction. The liberality of our friends in Australia is only limited by 
the narrowness of our wants, and there would be no difficulty in obtaining 
all our supplies in gold from Australia, were it not that a silver currency 
is indispensable to us, both for the payment of wages, and to prevent the 
sovereign from becoming a drug in our market. We are, therefore, obliged 
to import annually from India rupees sufficient to meet these ends ; and 
the rw so received are obtained by means of “simultaneous opera- 
tions.” To illustrate the facility with which these operations can be 
worked by means of the Electric Telegraph, I would mention that the 
bank manager who purchases £100,000 worth of bills in Ceylon for 
remittance to London, can draw against them through Bombay or Calcutta, 
and get back rupees in the course of a fortnight, thus being out of pocket 
only for that short period. Our rates are generally so based as to leave 
sufficient margin over those of the presidency towns, to cover the expense 
of transit. In these cases the banks do not look for the gain of 
interest, they only expect a fair profit upon each transaction. The 
difference between their buying and selling rates, which constitutes this 
profit, is fixed in Ceylon nominally at 2 per cent. , but demand has intro- 
duced the thin end of the wedge into the custom, and slightly reduced it 
by the concessions that are given for the best description of bills; and 
every merchant, excepting those perhaps who are exclusive in their ‘deal. 
ings, either from interest or predilection, must have benefited both last 
year and this by the salutary innovation. The total amount of foreign 
bills annually negotiated within this colony cannot be less than. three 
millions sterling, some of which consist of drafts issued by the banks 
against their remittances to London, the remainder being credit and docu- 
ment bills, drawn against coffee, oil, and other produce, as well as Tinne- 
velly cotton, for a considerable quantity of which we pay in Ceylon. 
Document bills always fetch the lowest price, because the experience of 
bankers has satisfactorily proved that their risk lies with this description 
of paper, some of which is known as “weak ;”’ and though in theory a bill 
accompanied by shipping documents seems to be the safer of the two kinds, 
it is not so in practice. Preference is, therefore, generally given to the 
clean credits of those wealthy London firms known as the merchant 
princes of England, and a better price paid for them. But as a rule ship- 
ping documents are required in cases where merchants draw upon their 
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own partners in England or elsewhere, and this the banks have a right to 
expect, because they themselves give the public a guarantee that they 
do not overtrade upon their credit or capital, by drawing all their six 
months’ bills (those at shorter dates being trifling), not upon their own 
offices, but upon other independent first-class banks in London, who will 
certainly not accept unless they first receive value for every pound they 
are to pay. 


ISSUE. 


The Bank of Ceylon, the Oriental and Mercantile Banks all issued 
notes, payable on demand, but up to the end of 1855 only the notes of the 
Government of Ceylon were officially recognised, and received from the 
public in payment of duties and other taxes. On the 28th day of Decem- 
ber, 1855, however, the Governor announced that the privilege of issuing 
notes was formally relinquished by command of the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, and that the promissory notes payable on demand of any 
chartered bank in the island would be recognised under certain conditions. 
These conditions required that the bank of issue should maintain at its 
head office in Colombo a reserve of cash amounting at least to one-third of 
its average weekly circulation, to be verified by the Colonial Treasurer ; 
and also provided for the periodical exchange of silver for the notes accu- 
mulated at the different cutcherries of the island. This was one of the 
many concessions emanating from the liberal policy of England towards 
her Colonies; and terms so easy were, it need hardly be added, at once 
accepted by the Oriental, then the only chartered bank in Ceylon, and af- 
terwards by the Chartered Mercantile Bank also. The same privilege is 
reserved for any other chartered banks that may hereafter be approved by 
‘ the English Treasury. Under the new arrangement the Government notes 
were withdrawn, and the circulation of the Oriental Bank Corporation 
took their place. 


The latter stood in November, 1862, at ............ £143,767 0 0 
And that of the Chartered Mercantile Bank at... 53,586 0 0 


Aggregating......£197,353 0 0 


without reckoning the outstanding issues of both banks before incorpora- 
tion, which, however, cannot amount to much—a vast increase over the 
circulation both of the Government and the Bank of Ceylon, the average 
of which never exceeded £70,000 and £30,000 respectively, or about 
£100,000 on the whole. This advance is of course the result of the increas- 
ing prosperity of the island during the last ten years, and is also partly 
owing to the establishment of branch banks, and to the facilities other- 
wise existing at out-stations for the conversion of paper currency into coin. 
The circulation of the banks fluctuates, as a matter of course, but in unison 
with the varying temperature of our trade. Thus it attains its highest 
point in November, December and January, the busy season both on our 
estates and in our export warehouses, and ebbs in May, June and July, 
when work has ceased, and the Malabar Coolies convert their wages into 
rupees before commencing their annual migration to India. We are not 
subject to any runs worth mentioning, because the conditions imposed by 
Government have secured the convertibility of the bank note, and the 
public mind is quite easy on the subject. 

Without encumbering the privilege accorded to the banks with any im- 
practicable stipulations, those imposed by Government are characterise hy: 
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a just moderation, and answer admirably for the purpose they are intended. 
So far from the banks venturing to reduce their reserve of coin, I can state 
from experience that neither of them would feel secure unless they had in 
their coffers more than the stipulated reserve, besides their unused de- 
posits and the funds employed in exchange operations. It must be 
remembered that there are neither capitalists nor a money market in Co- 
lombo, the banks being the only dealers in money, and that funds could 
not be procured upon any emergency, in less time than a fortnight, from 
Madras or Bombay; hence it is apparent that the banks are obliged for 
their own sakes to maintain a large reserve of coin, ample to withstand 
the severest run. 

It was not to be expected that the Government would delegate to private 
companies so important and valuable a function of the State as the issuing 
of paper currency without benefiting in return, it has therefore imposed 
a tax of one pound per cent. per annum on the average circulation of the 
banks, which will contribute about sixteen hundred pounds this year to- 
wards the revenue. The previous ordinance was exceedingly anomalous, 
and only taxed notes of £2 and upwards with a duty of seven shillings per 
cent. per annum, the revenue derived from it being scarcely worth the 
trouble of collecting, for the bulk of our circulation (which escaped the 
impost) consists of ten shillings and one pound notes, the higher deno- 
minatiors being limited, and confined to large transactions, in the 
principal towns of which Colombo is the centre. The following is 
a table of the average yearly circulation of the two banks, commencing 
from 1854. F 


Statement of the ci yearly circulation of the Oriental and Chartered | 


ercantile Banks in Ceylon. 








YEAR. ORIENTAL. | MERCANTILE. TOTAL. 
1854 £61,392 The Notes of this £61,392 
1855 63,478 Bank were not re- 63,478 
1856 53,890 cognised byGovt. 53,890 
1857 73,491 until Jan, 1859. 73,491 
1858 65,744 65,744 
1859 78,184 20,150 98,334 
1860 120,958 35,976 156,934 
1861 113,391 36,977 150,368 
1862 122,293 40,735* 163,028 














DEPOSITS AND DISCOUNTS. 


I think I shall be very near the mark if I estimate the total deposits of 
the island to be about £500,000. These figures comprise the floating and 
anent balance of customers in all the banks, the Savings Bank in- 
cluded ; the whole, however, does not belong to this country, but partly 
to depositors in England and to temporary residents here, who, of course, 
take away their money when they leave. In conformity with the practice 
of bankers, whose principle is to lend out at high rates the money they 
borrow from the public on low interest, leaving, however, sufficient in 
their tills to meet the daily wants of their customers, the banks in Ceylon 





*Exclusive of December, 1862. 
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use a portion of their deposits and circulation in discounting (at 10 to 12 
per cent. per annum) promissory notes bearing two approved names, and 
not having more than four months to run. By this means the banks’ 
resources are entirely under control, and they are enabled either to reduce 
or increase their cash balances according to the exigencies of the day. 
While bankers in London have the advantage of lending out money on 
call for any number of days, and thus keeping their funds incessantly at 
work, those here do not possess the same facility, but this can hardly be 
regretted, as it throws them on their own resources, and renders their 
position more secure. 


a 
> 





POSITION OF THE LIMITED LIABILITY BANKS. 


AppEARANCEs would indicate that the mania for the formation 
of new banking enterprises on the principle of limited liability 
has received no check. At least from eighteen to twenty pro- 
jects have been started, seeking to raise nominally from twenty 
to twenty-two millions of capital for this purpose. The majority 
of these have assumed form and shape, and a large number have 
actually been allowed to fall through. The fate of several now 
before the public is undecided, but it would seem that the pros- 
pect exists of at least; five-and-twenty or thirty being brought 
to maturity. The nominal capital will, under these circum- 
stances, reach from twenty to twenty-five millions ; and though 
it will not be required to appropriate this to their working, 
power will exist for calls to such an extent provided they do not 
prosper and losses are incurred. Into the whole circle of bank- 
ing business these institutions must work, and, in many cases, no 
doubt, with advantage ; but however well connexions may be 
developed, the whole number of the establishments cannot suc- 
ceed, and a liquidation or winding up of several will have to be 
enforced. Projects the best conceived in the world are liable to 
be introduced in a careless manner ;—already we have had an 
example of this, where shares, issued under doubtful auspices, 
haveat once dropped to a discount ;—management may be directed 
into unhealthy channels, and bad debts made ; and, finally, in 
some instances the scope of operation may be confined and con- 
tracted. To fancy that every bank that is floated will succeed 
is simply ridiculous, and therefore the public must be pre- 
pared for changes, and already amalgamations are talked of, 
which might, in special directions, prevent any further impor- 
tant sacrifice. ‘The annexed table shows the position of the 
new limited liability banks quoted in the official share list on the 
[st of April, and it will be interesting to trace the value of the 
respective descriptions as presented by the relative proportion 
of premium or discount. 
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Communications. 





To the Editor of the Bankers’ Magazine. 


BILLS, AND THE PROCESS OF ENDORSEMENT. 


Auckland, New Zealand, 1st February, 1863. 

Srr,—You will much oblige several readers of your excellent periodical 
in this distant colony by answering the following query in an early 
number of the Bankers’ Magazine :— 

Abel Brown presents to his banker for discount a bill drawn by John 
Smith upon an accepted by Jeremiah Snooks. The bill bears the follow- 
ing endorsements, in the order named: Caleb Tompkins, Cecil Toots, John 
Smith, Abel Brown. Is the banker justified in refusing to discount a 
bill on the plea that because John Smith’s name does not appear first as 
endorser the bill is irregular ; or, if the banker take a different view, that 
Smith’s name appearing in any order as endorser transfers the bill, would 
the banker, in case of need, have recourse against Toots and Tompkins, or 
only against Smith and subsequent endorsers. If, in your reply, you can 
refer to any authorities on these points, you will confer an edditional 
favor on 

Your obedient Servant, 
Maori Enquirer. 


[We do not think it is material to the validity of the endorsement, or 
affects the responsibility of the several endorsers, so far as the banker is 
concerned, that the drawer (to whose order it is presumed the bill is pay- 
able) should appear as the first endorser, as by law every endorser is con- 
sidered as anew drawer. 

As between the drawer and the prior endorsers a question of their 
responsibility to him might arise, but not of their responsibility to the 
banker. ]} 





TRANSFERABLE PROMISSORY NOTES. 


Westport, Ireland, 8th April, 1863. 
S1r,—Are bills of exchange, or promissory notes, transferable to a third 
party for the purpose of negociation, when the amount is under and not 
above five pounds ? 
Yours obediently, 
R. 


[Yes ; but they cannot be endorsed after they are due, and each endorse- 
ment must be dated: the date must be at and not before the time of 
making, must state the name and place of abode of the endorsee, and be 
attested by at least one subscribing witness. } 





BANKING QUERIES. 
Birmingham, April 7, 1863. 
The Editor of the Bankers’ Magazine will oblige a subscriber by answers 
to the following questions :— 
1. Does a guarantee note, payable one month after demand, require to 
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be renewed at the expiration of six years from its date, no demand having 
been made ? 

2. If a customer having a current account gives his own note to the 
Bank, payable on demand, would the charging in his account of interest 
on such note half-yearly, without his cheque, be sufficient to keep it in 
force, as against himself, so as not to be barred by the Statute of Limita- 
tions ? 

3. Would the fact of interest being so charged keep alive the note as 
against a person signing it, jointly with the customer, as a surety, he 
having nothing to do with the account itself ? 


[No. 1.—No: the Statute of Limitations runs only from the expiration 
of, the demand. 
__ No.2.—We think it would, if by the operation of his account he ac- 
knowledges the payment ? 
No. 3.—We think not.] 





Srr,—Will you kindly inform me if bankers upon whom American 
houses draw orders payable on demand in this country are justified in 
refusing payment of them on the grounds that the printed instructions on 
the back are not complied with; i. ¢., the name of the payee to be wit- 
nessed by a respectable merchant. It has often struck me that it isa 
convenient excuse, when there are no funds, for refusing them. I am 
inclined to think,if the payee’s endorsement be regular, and the voucher 
presented through a Bank, it ought to be honoured. 

Yours respectfully, 

Limerick, 14th April. Inquirer, W.D. 


[We think the payee of such draft may fairly require evidence of the 
authenticity of the endorsements, but if he refuse to pay, when the endorse- 
ment is genuine, he becomes liable for the consequences of his refusal.] 





INTENDED PROMISSORY NOTE. 
S1r,—Is the following a legal document, on an impressed penny stamp ? 


London, 10th April, 1863. 
Messrs Williamson, Grundy & Co., 
Bankers, York, 
Pay Selves or bearer One hundred pounds, which, on demand, we 
jointly and severally promise to repay. 
Joun ALPHA, 
James Bera. 
Z. A. 


[If this be intended to operate as a promissory note it must bear the 
relative stamp. ] 





JOINT AND SEVERAL PROMISSORY NOTE. 


Also: does a joint and several promissory note on demand, for any amount, 
require more than a penny stamp ? 


Z. A. 


[Yes: the ordinary stamp of a promissory note. ] 
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INCOME TAX AND BANKERS’ CLERKS. 


Derby, 21st April, 1863. 

Srr,— Will you have the kindness to answer the following question in 
the next number of your magazine, as I cannot exactly make out what the 
intentions of the Chancellor of the Exchequer are with regard to what he 
calls the minor incomes ? 

I am a bank clerk with a salary of £200 per annum, from which I am 
allowed to deduct life insurance premium, leaving my taxable income about 
£190. Can I also deduct the £60 he mentions from the above sum and 
pay 7d. in the £ on the remainder, say on £130? 

I remain, Sir, 
Yours truly, 
A Bank CLERK. 

[No; this will not, we think, be the proper course; but the assessor in 
the locality will be the best authority to consult.] 





DESTRUCTION OF BANKING BOOKS. 

Srr,—Would you be so good as to state in your May number the usual 
practice of bankers as to the preserving of old books, cheques, &c., or what 
course you would recommend as to this proceeding when removing a 
business to new premises? Would you think it sufficient to preserve all 
ledgers and day books for ten years back, letter books and letters and 
cheques for the same period, and prudent to destroy all those of previous 
years, and all subsidiary books, as bill books, memorandum books, fc. 

Yours obediently, 

Yorkshire, April, 1863. ENQUIRER. 

[The practice differs considerably. Some bankers retain every voucher, 
and keep the wholeof the books intactfrom the commencement of business. 
In other cases they have not followed the rule, but when any sacrifice has 
been made only subsidiary books have been destroyed. ] 


a 
> 


WESTMINSTER AND SOUTHWARK BANK, LIMITED. 


ANOTHER new banking enterprise, with the title of the Westminster 
and Southwark Bank, Limited, has just been announced. The names 
_ of the directors and the arrangements of the establishment show 
a respectable organisation, and with satisfactory management the pro- 
ject should succeed. It is proposed that the institution shall not only 
serve the interests of the inhabitants of Southwark and Westminster, 
but also the West-end of London,—the absence of banking facilities 
in special localities being well understood. The capital is to be 
£1,000,000, in 10,000 shares of £100 each, the first issue to be 5,000 
shares, and the amount called up £25. A large number of the shares 
have, it is stated, been already subscribed, and it may reasonably be 
imagined that the principal directors would not after recent experience 
allow their names to go forth to the world without in the first place 
resting assured that they would be enabled to float the project. The 
popularity of joint-stock banking and the favourable results of divi- 
dends are, of course, prominently alluded to in the prospectus ; and 
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included in the table are the statistics of the Metropolitan and Pro- 
vincial and the Alliance Bank of London and Liverpool. It is stated 
as a notable fact, that the current accounts and deposits held by the 
joint-stock banks in London on the 31st of December last amounted 
to a total exceeding £60,000,000, being upwards of £5,000,000 in 
excess of the corresponding period of the previous year. 


— 
> 





LONDON BANK OF SCOTLAND. 


Tue London Bank of Scotland is announced under favourable 
auspices, with a capital of £1,000,000, in 10,000 shares of £100 
each. It is well understood that banking facilities between Scotland 
and London are required, and that it will only be necessary to look 
after the management to be prepared for very favourable results. 
This is a field which has not been entered into for a lengthened 
period, and the increased trade, with the advantages that can be pre- 
sented, will, there is every reason to believe, secure immediate suc- 
cess. The principal names in the direction are a guarantee that the 
undertaking is a bona fide one, and if the principles set forth shall be 
strictly followed, the dividends will be satisfactory and the progress 
encouraging. Branches will be opened as business may mature, com- 
mencing first in Edinburgh and Glasgow, with a head office in Lon- 
don. With the safeguard of limited liability, it is presumed that the 
shareholder will be protected against undue risk. 


» 
——> 


ENGLISH, BELGIAN, AND NETHERLANDS BANK, 


Tue English, Belgian, and Netherlands Bank has been brought out 
again in a new form, and the increased elements of success which are 
now presented may be considered sufficient to float the enterprise. 
The capital is £1,000,000, in 20,000 shares of £50 each, the first 
issue to be limited to 10,000 shares. Banking business in Belgium 
and Holland can be conducted with great advantage, and. the initia- 
tion of the English system will not only afford facilities for the 
merchants and manufacturers of those countries, but likewise econo- 
mise the use of the circulating medium. The trade between Holland 
and Belgium will itself be a good basis for ordinary banking opera- 
tions, but there are other prospects in view which will increase the 
returns of the institution. 





a 
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ANGLO-INDIAN COTTON COMPANY. 


Tue prospectus of the Anglo-Indian Cotton Company has been 
issued with a capital of £500,000 ; the number of shares is to be 
100,000 of £5 each, the first issue being limited to 20,000 
shares. The auspices under which it is introduced are satisfac- 
-tory, the directors comprising practical and experienced business 
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men. The objects are distinctly explained to be the growth of 
superior cotton, the purchase of the staple direct from the ryots, and 
the erection of store-houses and factories for the purpose of carrying 
out, through approved machinery, the process of packing and cl 

Ample evidence is furnished by every-day experience, of the field that 
exists in India for the employment of capital, and nothing can be 
more legitimate than the operations proposed under this organisation. 


& 
> 


BANK OF OTAGO. 


Tue prospectus of the Bank of Otago, New Zealand, with limited 
liability, has been issued, with a capital of £500,000, in 5,000 shares 
of £100 each. As exemplifying the prospects of banking business 
that may be established in Otago, it is stated that the gold exported 
from that port in 1861 amounted to £727,318, and in 1862, to 
£1,540,708 : the latest account showing that the same ratio of in- 
crease is being maintained. By a recent return it appears that the 
weekly production of gold in the province of Otago ranges from 
12,000 to 15,000 ounces, and the directors believe that the establish- 
ment of a bank for Otago will supply a legitimate want of the colony. 
Already a considerable portion of the capital has been subscribed. 





a 
> 





COMMERCIAL BANK OF SYDNEY. 
THe directors of the Commercial Banking Company of Sydney 
made their twenty-ninth half-yearly report to the shareholders, at 
Sydney, on the 29th January last, when they declared a dividend at 
the rate of 15 per cent. per annum, and augmented the reserve fund 
by £2,000, making it £68,000 ; leaving £3,335 of undivided profits 
to be carried forward tothe 30th June. Branches of the bank having 
been opened at Brisbane and Maryborough, in the colony of 
Queensland, some alterations in the deed of settlement were rendered 


_ necessary, and to these the shareholders unanimously assented. 


a 
— 





BILLS ON INDIA. 


Tue biddings for 60,00,000 rupees in bills on India took place on 
the 1st April, at the Bank of England. The proportions allotted 
were—to Calcutta, 30,60,000 rupees ; to Bombay, 24,00,000 rupees ; 
and to Madras, 34, 000 rupees. The declared minimum price was as 
before, 1s. 113d. per rupee on Calcutta, and 2s. on Bombay and 
Madras. The applications within the limits were for about 110 lacs. 
Tenders on Calcutta at 1s. 113d. will be allotted in full ; on Bombay 
at 2s. will receive about 17 per cent., and above that price in full ; 
on Madras at 2s. will receive in full. 
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NEW ZEALAND BANKING CORPORATION. 


Tue New Zealand Banking Corporation (Limit ed)—a reconstruction 
of the Intercolonial and New Zealand Bank—is announced, with 
a capital of £600,000, in 6,000 shares of £100, of which £25 per share 
will be called up. The first issne will consist of 3,000 shares, of which 
1,500 are already subscribed by shareholders in the original project, 
and therefore it is presumed no difficulty will be experienced in 
filling the list. The directors, as well as the auxiliary officers, are 
respectable, and the sphere of operations, without unnecessary compe- 
tion arises, should produce satisfactory results. 


»— 
> 


UNION BANK OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE, LIMITED. 


A GENERAL meeting of the shareholders of the Union Bank of England 
and France was held on the 31st March, at the London Tavern, for the 
purpose of confirming the articles of association. Mr. Colchester occupied 
the chair, and upon his motion the articles, as agreed to at the previous 
meetings, were confirmed. A vote of thanks to the chairman closed the 
proceedings. 





»— 
> 


LONDON AND COLONIAL BANK. 


SussorneEp is a letter received on the prospects of the London and Colonial 
Bank in relation to its business in Canada. Any explanation in answer 
to the supposed difficulty of immediately commencing operations shall 
have attention. The writer of the communication would seem to be well 
informed :— 





To tHe Eprror. 


Srr,—A very important case has been submitted. by the Lords of the 
Treasury for the opinion of the law officers of the Crown, as to whether 
the London and Colonial Bank is empowered to carry on business in 
Canada without complying with the act of the Canadian Legislature for 
the regulation of banking, and whether it is in the power of the Canadian 
Parliament to restrain them, To which the law officers have replied that 
the bank must conform to the legislation of the province. 

The act for the regulation of banking in Canada differs in many essen- 
tial particulars from the act under which the bank has been constituted in 
this country ; so much so, that it will be impossible for the London and 
Colonial to carry on the business of bankers in Canada without first ob- 
taining a special Act of Parliament from the Legislature of that province. 
I think it is but just to the shareholders that they should know these 
facts. 

I am, your obedient servant, 

London, April 2, 1863. A CaNnapDIAN. 


P.S.—The Banking Act of Canada limits the liability of shareholders 
to twice the amount of their shares. 





The following has been received in reply :— 
Str,—Our attention has been drawn to the letter of the 2nd inst., signed 
“ A Canadian,” referring to an opinion of the law officers of the Crown as 
- to the position of English limited liability banks in the colonies. The 
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point is one which had not escaped our attention. At the time of the 
formation of this company we consulted eminent counsel on the subject 
both here and in Canada, and they all concurred in opinion that an 
English limited liability bank could carry on all the business of banking 
in Canada except becoming a bank of issue. There is nothing, therefore, 
in the opinion of the law officers which can at all affect the position of the 
London and Colonial .Bank in Canada so long as it does not enter upon 
the business of issuing its own bank-notes—a branch of banking business 
which this company, quite independently of the opinion in question, does 
not contemplate at present undertaking. 
We are, Sir, yours obediently, 
AsHurst, Morris, & Knicur. 
6, Old Jewry, London, April 6. 


- 
> 





COMMERCIAL BANK OF INDIA. 


Tue Commercial Bank of India have declared a dividend of 20 rupees per 
share, being at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, for the half-year ending 
31st December last, after paying and writing off in full all bad and doubt- 
ful debts, and carrying 233,000 rupees to the reserve fund. 





2 
> 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE VOLUNTEER CORPS. 


An important movement has been undertaken by the Government in 
reference to volunteer corps. It has been decided to employ the adjutants 
as military accountants, and to require them in that capacity to receive 
and account for all public moneys which may be remitted to them for the 
service of the corps to which they belong respectively. In order to the 
due performance of the financial duties to be entrusted to them, the War 
Office has notified to each of the officers holding that appointment, that 
guarantee will be required to be provided by them in one or other of the 
following modes :—1. The sum of £530 to be deposited in the Public 
Funds; or,2: a policy to be obtained from the European Assurance Society 
for £500; or,3: two bonds of sureties for £500 each ; or, 4: the bond of 
- ca for £500, and a policy of the European Assurance Society 
‘or £250, 


& 
> 


THE ESTATE OF MESSRS. SAUNDERS AND OTLEY. 


At a meeting of the creditors of Messrs. Hudson and Robins, trading as 
Messrs. Saunders and Otley, booksellers and publishers, held on the 24th 
April, at the offices of Messrs. Coleman, Turquand and Co., it was agreed 
to appoint a committee to investigate, and to decide what course of liquid- 
ation should be adopted. The debts and liabilities represent about £17,000 
to £18,000, and the assets, principally stock and copyrights, may realise, if 
judiciously managed, 10s. in the pound .It is hoped—notwithstanding legal 
proceedings have been commenced—that bankruptcy may be avoided. 


> 
> 


THE CONFEDERATE COTTON WARRANTS. 


Some anxiety has been exhibited to ascertain the true nature of the 
cotton warrants which have been issued by the Confederate States, with the 
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view of contrasting them with the bonds of the loan, which will be imme- 
diately issued under the arrangements effected in London. The following 
is a copy of one of these documents, and the average price at which the 
cotton is fixed is said to be 6d. per lb. The advantage of the bond over 
the warrant is distinctly apparent in the fact that, in addition to the privi- 
lege of obtaining cotton at a minimum figure, there is a current interest 
on the investment with the operation of the sinking fund at a specified 
period. 


No. 15. 50,000 Ibs. 
“ CONFEDERATE STATES GOVERNMENT WARRANT FOR COTTON. 


“The Government of the Confederate States of America hereby engage 
to deliver to the bearer within 40 days after presentation of this warrant 
at the Treasury of the said Confederate States, 50,000 pounds weight of 
cotton, of the description and quality known in the usual Liverpool classi- 
fication as “ Middling Orleans” or the equivalent in value of any other 
description of cotton at the option of the Government. The cotton to be of 
the usual merchantable quality, and delivered free of any duty or charges at 
the usual shipping places, in the usual bales, at any shipping port, if prac- 
ticable to transport the cotton to the port selected (excepting such ports 
as may be then in possession of the enemy) in the Confederate States of 
America, such shipping port to be declared by the holder of this warrant 
on the presentation thereof. 

“Dated the 28th day of January 1863, for and on behalf, and by the 
authority of the Government of the Confederate States of America. 


(Signed) “ CaLEB Husz, 
“ Major C. S. Artillery. 
“ As commissioner of the Confederate States of America I approve the 


above warrant given by Major C. Huse on behalf of the Government of 
the Confederate States of America. 


(Signed) “J, M. Mason.” 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 


In conformity with the house list of governors and directors of the Bank 
of England for the year ensuing, Kirkman Daniel Hodgson, Esq., was on 
the 7th April elected governor, and Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq., deputy 
overnor. 

: The election of directors took place on the following day, when the 
gentlemen on the house list were elected directors for the ensuing year, 
Viz. iS 

Thomas Baring, Esq., Henry Wollaston Blake, Esq., John William 
Birch, Esq., Travers Buxton, Esq., Stephen Cave, Esq., Edward Henry 
Chapman, Esq., Robert Wigram Crawford, Esq., William Cotton, Esq., 
Bonamy Dobree, Esq., Charles Pascoe Grenfell, Esq., Henry Hucks 
Gibbs, Esq., John Saunders Gilliat, Esq., Thomson Hankey, Esq., John 
Benjamin Heath, Esq., John Gellibrand Hubbard , Esq., Charles Frederick 
Huth, Esq., Alfred Latham, Esq., George Lyall, Esq., Thomas Masterman, 
Esq., Alexander Matheson, Esq., James Morris, Esq., Sheffield Neave, 
Esq., George Warde Norman, Esq., Clifford Wigram, Esq. 
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BANK MOVEMENTS. 


The Mercantile and Exchange Bank have appointed as their chief manager 
in Liverpool Mr, George Merry Brown, who formerly filled the office of sub- 
manager of the Bank of Liverpool, and of late that of sub-agent of the Bank of 
England in Birmingham. 





The allotment of shares in the London and South American Bank has been 
completed, and managers for the undertaking are required for Lima and 
Valparaiso. 





The West-end branch of the City Bank was opened on the 6th April, for 
business. Through the connections of the directors and the shareholders in the 
locality it is expected that its progress will be satisfactory. Mr. Mullins late 
chief cashier of the parent establishment in Threadneedle Street, will discharge 
the duties of manager. 


The directors of the Bank of Wales, Limited, have given notice that a 
branch will be opened in Swansea on the 5th of May, under the management of 
Mr. George Allen, late of the Glamorganshire Banking Company, in that town. 


The Continental Bank Corporation commenced business on the 9th April, at 
its temporary office, No. 69, Cornhill, under the management of Mr. Paul 
Broe, late of the firm of Messrs. Arles, Dufour & Co. 


The English and Irish Bank, Limited, have purchased the old established 
banking and discount business of Messrs. Robert Gray & Co., of College Green, 
for their Dublin branch, where business will be commenced on the Ist of 
July next. Mr. Gray, Senior, will be a member of the Dublin board. 





It is announced that Mr. Fowler Newsam, one of the oldest members, and 
Mr. Thomas Dyer Edwards have resigned their seats in the direction of the 
National bank, owing, it is said, to their ers of circumstances connected 
with the formation of the National Bank of Liverpool. Mr. Philip Vanderbyl, 
of the firm of Messrs. Redfern, Alexander and Co., and Mr. Thomas William 
Kough, of the firm of Messrs. Jones Brothers, have been elected directors of the 
National Bank. 





The directors of the Mercantile and Exchange Bank are seeking for a manager 
for their London office, where business will shortly be commenced. 





It appears that the Alliance Bank of London and Liverpool have secured 
premises for a branch of their establishment at Birkenhead, where it is intended 
shortly to commence business. This addition to the banking facilities of the 
borough will, it is considered, prove advantageous, 


Mr. James Nugent Daniell, chairman of the Blackwall Railway Company, 
and Mr. James von Hnrng director of the Guardian Insurance Company, have 
joined the direction of the Bank of Wales. 
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Hotes of the Month. 


Savines Banks 1x Mippiesex.— Middlesex has far more cash stored up in its 
savings banks than any other county in England. The last return shows-that the 
Bishopsgate Bank had £1,032,514 due to its depositors; the Brentford, 
£33,078; the Camden Town, £37,882; the Chelsea, £171,234; the Covent 
Garden, £22,090; the Edmonton, £8,832; the Enfield, £5,639; the Farringdon 
Street, £83,285; the Finchley (since closed), £1,428; the Finsbury, £376,458 ; 
the Fulham, £5,354; the Hackney, 36,210; the Haggerston, £9,061; the 
Hammersmith, £19,041; the Hampstead, £18,654; the Harrow, £5,936; the 
Highgate, £3,941; the Holloway, £8,588 ; the Hornsey, £3,529 ; the Hoxton, 
£9,948 ; the Islington, £41,021; the Kensington, £49,452 ; the Kingsland Road, 
£34,835; the Limehouse, £47,044; the Marylebone, £395,561 ; the Montague 
Street (Bloomsbury), £583,453; the Paddington, £135,069; the Piccadilly, 
£19,385; the Poplar, £52,368; the St. Martin’s Place, £1,780,926; the St. 
Clement’s Danes, £115,511; the St. Giles (Cripplegate), £70,136; the Staines, 
£33,523 ; the Stepney, 82,361; the Stoke Newington, £19,711; the Tottenham, 
£21,537 ; the Tufton Street, £81,692; the Upper Charlotte Street, £144,457; 
the Uxbridge, £55,583; and the Whitechapel, £195,328; making the substan- 
tial aggregate of £5,851,720. The amount invested with the Commissioners 
for the Reduction of the National Debt was £5,847,397, and the average interest 
allowed was £2. 18s. per cent. per annum, The number of immediate life 
annuities granted was 4,158, securing the payment of £74,197, and of deferred 
life annuities 538, securingthe payment of £10,406. The number of immediate 
annuities granted for a term of years was 85, securing the payment of £1,338; 
and of deferred annuities of a similar character, 6, securing the payment of 
£120. The working expenses amounted on the average to 7s. 10d. per cent. 
upon the capital invested, the range being from 5s. 1d. to 16s. 2d. per cent. 


Wut or tne Late Mr. Beckett, Banxer.—The will of the late Mr. 
William Beckett, the head of the well-known firm of bankers at Leeds, and 
formerly the ery eens for that borough, and subsequentl 
for the borough of Ripon, has been proved in the Court of Probate at Wakefield. 
The personal property of the deceased gentleman, who died on the 26th of 
January last, has been sworn under £700,000. The real estates of the deceased, 
subject to certain annuities, are settled strictly on his brothers, and their male 
issue, in the order of succession to the baronetcy, commencing with the eldest 
brother Sir Thomas Beckett ; and the whole of his personalty, after payment 
of legacies, is directed to be laid out in the purchase of estates to be settled in 
like manner. Annuities are left to Mrs. Beckett (who has also a legacy,) and 
to his younger brothers and sister, and, after their deaths, to their children. 
Mrs. Beckett is also to have the enjoyment for life of Kirkstall Grange, near 
Leeds, and his other residences at Brighton and in London. The sum of 
£2,000 is directed to be distributed for such charitable objects in Leeds as his 
executors may select, and in addition they are to continue for one year all his 
annual charitable subscriptions and contributions. Legacies are given to his 
servants and to each of his executors. His trustees are also directed to apply 
at their discretion £1,000 per annum, for ten years, in promoting the extension 
of Divine worship, according to the rites of the established church, and the 
endowment of the ministers of such church, within the borough of Leeds. 
The executors named in his will are five in number—namely, the deceased’s 
brother-in-law, Admiral Meynell; his wife’s nephew, Mr. Hugh Francis 
Meynell Ingram; his nephew, Mr. W. Beckett Denison; Mr. John Metcalfe 
Smith, one of his partners in the bank; and his solicitor, Mr. Thomas Townend 


-~ Dibb, Leeds, 
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InrENDED Crry Improvements.—Messrs. Barclay and Co.’s bank, Lombard 
Street, is shortly to be pulled down, to make way for a more modern building. 
The firm have taken the Friends’ Meeting House, White Hart Court, Lombard 
Street, and are now fitting it up as a temporary banking-house. The London 
Dock Company have taken possession of new and extensive warehouses and 
suites of offices in Lime Street, built on a portion of the ground once occupied 
by the late East India House. Messrs. Spooner’s bank, 27, Gracechurch Street, 
is to be. pulled down; also the adjoining premises, No. 26, and a larger orna- 
mented structure to be erected on the site. The corporation have in contem- 

lation the removal of the houses Nos. 55, 56, 57, and 58, Great Tower Street, 
in order to widen the carriage way. On the south side of Allhallows Church, 
Barking, Great Tower Street, a portion of stone and brickwork which formed, it 
is supposed, a part of the Bell Tower in ancient times, is being removed, and 
a neat and elegant new porch of Portland stone is in course of erection. 
A quaint lookin ms No. 2, Mincing Lane, once a blacksmith’s shop, 
is to be pulled down. o. 3, in the same thoroughfare, an old dwelling- 
house of the early part of the seventeenth century, has been pulled down, 
and new premises erected by Messrs. Moses and Son, suitable for letting 
out as offices. No. 20, an extensive new building is being erected by Mr. 
Innis, for offices. No. 28 is coming down for the same purpose. Three old 
houses in Bell Court, between Nos. 27 and 28, Mincing e, have been 
demolished, to make room for premises suitable for offices, and a new thorough- 
fare made, coming out opposite the New Corn Exchange, Mark Lane; for 


this purpose, the Old Castle Tavern and adjoining premises have been 
pulled down. 


_— 
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MONTHLY CHRONOLOGY. 


March 27.—Suspension announced of Messrs. Ronaldson and Pownall, 
of Great Town Street, general merchants and agents, with liabilities esti- 
mated at £30,000. 

27.—Failure of Messrs. W. S. Stock and Co., sugar refiners of Bristol, 
with liabilities reaching to between £40,000 and £50,000. 

April 2.—Suspension of Mr. J. B. Spence, of Liverpool, in the grain 
trade. 

5.—Her Royal Highness the Princess Louis of Hesse (Princess Alice of 
Great Britain) gave birth to a princess at Windsor Castle. 

16.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer propounded his annual budget in 
the House of Commons. He reduced the income tax to 7d. in the pound, 
advanced the duty on chicory, and made other minor alterations. 

18.—Announcement of a new Turkish loan for £6,000,000, in a 6 per 
cent. stock at the price of 72. 


22.—Intelligence received of the acceptance of the Crown of Greece by 
Prince William of Denmark. 


23.—The directors of the Bank of England reduced the rate of discount 
from 4 to 3} per cent. 

27.—Intelligence received of the total defeat of the American Federal 
fleet by the Confederate forces at Charleston. 

27.—New York advices report, it is said on the authority of intelligence 


brought by a British war steamer to Mobile, that the French forces had 
captured Mexico. 
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BANKING OBITUARY. 


On the 14th March, at Newbury, Mr. Lovelace White, aged 56; for 
nearly forty years in the banking establishment of Messrs. Bunny, 
Slocock & Co., of that town. 
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MERCANTILE SUSPENSIONS, 
THE suspensions announced during the month of April were :— 
Messrs. Ronaldson and Pownall, London, general merchants and 


agents. 
Messrs. W. 8S. Stock and Co., Bristol, sugar refiners. 
Mr. J. B. Spence, Liverpool, grain trade. 





Monetary Intelligence. 


MONETARY REVIEW FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL. 


THE appearance of affairs, financial and mercantile, during the month of 
April has not been altogether favourable. The prospects of embarrass- 
ments in Russia through the Polish question, the impolitic conduct of the 
Federal authorities with regard to the Peterhoff, and the attitude assumed 
by our Government, have induced a certain amount of caution in case war 
should break out in one quarter or another. The fears at first entertained 
have now, however, considerably diminished, and it is believed that hos- 
tilities either in the extreme north or on the other side of the Atlantic,as 
far as England is concerned, will be averted. Meanwhile the continued 
plenteousness of money,through the influx of gold and the restricted state 
of trade,has compelled the Bank directors to reduce the rate of discount to 
34 per cent.; and it is believed that another alteration on the favourable 
side is not far distant. Contemporaneous with this case there is a partial 
revival of speculation—new loans, new banks, and other miscellaneous 

rojects having been brought forward. The new Turkish 6 per cent. loan 
cn been a success ; and the Imperial Ottoman Bank, the shares having 
been issued, is fairly afloat. Before the Bank directors reduced the rate 
of discount, the brokers showed no disposition to work below 3% per cent. ; 
immediately that event took place, the quotation receded to 3} per cent. ; 
and at the latest moment a good proportion of paper is being done at 3 per 
cent. The gold supplies, both from America and Australia, seem likely to 
be large. 

English stocks have ranged nearly three-quarters per cent., but the 
advance has not in reality proved more than a quarter, the business 
having been of an uncertain character. Some large purchases have been 
made on Bank account during the month ; but to counteract the effect of 
these, speculative sales have taken place, through the fears entertained of a 
war with America. Owing to the largely increased supply of capital seek- 
ing employment, Exchequer bills have rallied from 5s. discount to a 
respectable premium. 

Foreign securities have been very largely operated in. A good deal of 
adventurous business has been concluded in Spanish Passives, Turkish 
Consolides and Greek. The new Confederate Loan from 3} discount, 
the lowest depth of depression, has recovered to 2 premium; and the de- 
feat of the Federals before Charleston is likely to be much in their favour. 
The other transactions-have not been of magnitude, but the tendency in 
most cases has been towards firmness, The foreign department generally 
continues to attract a considerable share of attention. 

Singular apathy has been presented in the market for railway securities. 
The operators have not gone to any extent either for the rise or fall, and 
under these circumstances prices have remained in a quiet position. 
Within the last forty-eight hours, however, the appearance has been more 
favourable, and quotations have partially advanced. 
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The shares of the joint-stock banks have been pretty freely dealt in. The 
old-established institutions exhibit strength, while the principal new banks 
are still purchased for investment. The shares of several of the new 
schemes scarcely appear so good as formerly, and there is much less avidity 
to speculate. 

The business in the produce markets has not been of an important 
character, but on the whole greater steadiness has been apparent since the 
reduction of the rate of discount by the Bank directors. 

The following are the fluctuations in English and Foreign Stocks and 
Railway Shares during the month just concluded :— 





Price on . Price on 
March 28th,| Highest. | Lowest. | 457i 97th, 





EnauisnH Founps. 





Consols ve eee | 923 to § 933 923 923 to % 
Exchequer Bills ed se | 2/ dis. 9/ pm. | 5/ dis. |6/to9/pm. 
Forgien Stocks. 
Brazilian ose no we — 103} 100} 1003 
Buenos Ayres ae toe _— 943 924 944 
Chilian 6 per cents. ... on _ 1054 102 102 
Dutch 23 per cents. ... ose 643 65 643 644 
Mexican ins 322 34 324 34 
Peruvian 4} per cents. Bel 863 89} 872 877 
Russian a ae Be 954 97 94 944 
Spanish se a i 53% 54 53 532 
Turkish 6 per cents. sid 902 91} 872 8732 
Ditto 4 per cents. -» | 1023 1023 102 1023 
Rattway SHARES. 
Brighton dee wes we | 114 1153 114 114} 
Caledonian ... we coe | 1158 116} 112 112} 
Great Eastern tee wae 493 522 493 51 
Great Northern ae ooo | 2a 121} 1203 120} 
Great Western Pm aa 664 662 65% 664 
Lancashire and Yorkshire «| 1083 1083 107% 107} 
London and North Western... 974 983 97 974 
Midland eo. | 1233 1233 1223 1223 
- North Staffordshire ... wie 16 16} 153 153 
South Eastern mes os 913 934 903 913 
South Western rei 1003 102 100 1013 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick 98} 994 983 982 
York and North Midland ... 86 863 853 852 
East Indian ... aie -- | 1073 110} 1073 109 
Northern of France ... oe — 413 41 41 














THE GRAIN TRADE. 


As is usual at this period of the year, the grain trade has exhibited 
but little animation, and prices generally have had a declining tendency ; 
but still, as compared with last month, the variations have not been 
of importance. The accounts from all parts of the country with regard 
to the crops are exceedingly favourable. All descriptions of corn have 
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been in 





supply, and the importations continue on rather an extensive 


scale. e latest official quotations were :—wheat 45s. 6d. per quarter ; 
barley 35s. 4d; oats 21s. 6d.; rye 30s. 5d.; beams 36s. 6d.; and peas 
268. 2d. per quarter. At the present time wheat is about 13s. per quarter 


lower than at the corresponding period last year. 





The Gazette returns for England and Wales have been :— 
Week Wheat. Weekly Six Weeks’ Six Weeks 
ending Qrs. sold. Average. Average. Duty. Last Year. 
1863. a © 8. d. & da. * @ 
i = 59,730 ... 45 0 .. 46 1 z @ 59 5 
99 BB cee ceseee 74,872 ... 45 4 ... 45 9 1 0 59 3 
Mprih 4 ....0000 74,542 .. 45 9 .. 45 8 1 0 59 1 
tench waenannie 70,773 .. 45 6 .. 45 6 1 0 58 9 
a ee 75,942 .. 45 6 ... 45 5 1 0 58 6 
The importations since the harvest of 1862 have been :— 
Wheat. Other Grain. Total, 
Thirty-four weeks ended 14th March... 6,499,036 6,342,862 12,841,898 
Five weeks ended 18th April 505,801 995,402 1,501,203 
7,004,837 7,338,264 14,343,101 
And the weekly averages have been :— 
Thirty-four weeks ended 14th March 191,000 186,000 377,000 
Five weeks ended 18th April 101,000 199,000 x 





Less ... ... 90,000 More 13,000 Less 77,000 





STATE OF TRADE. 
Tue state of trade is inactive. Production is checked through the small 
prospect of a settled position of things in America and the distress pre- 
vailing throughout the Lancashire districts. Exports to India and China 


‘are experiencing diminution. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Any letters or original correspondence should be forwarded to the Editor, No. 8, Birchin 
Lane, Cornhill. aoe and orders for the publication should be sent as usual to 
Messrs. Groombridge and Sons. Reports of bank meetings, obituary notices, and general 
information, will be thankfully received. We are pleased to have letters from our 
friends at New Zealand, Natal and Victoria. Any banking intelligence in those localities 
will be ay | acknowledged. With the revival in the banking movement it is satis- 
factory to find that our circulation is increasing, and that the publication is penetrating 
to the remotest quarters of the globe. If our friends generally, but especially those abroad, 
will assist us to increase the advertising connexion, that will render essential service. 
They can, if they desire, do it through a variety of channels, recommending the agents 
of their banks to favour us with the whole of their various announcements. Already we 
are making, it will be perceived, progress in this respect. 

E. 8. P. (Aberdeen.)—Gilbart’s History and Practice of Banking; Shaw’s Banking 
Law ; and Speapes on American Banking in the Bankers’ Magazine during the last 
two years, On the two other agp there are no general works extant. 

Junior Crerx (Bristol.)—The whole of the vacancies are filled. 

X. T. (Beading.)—Yes; certainly 

















